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CHAPTER VI. 


‘IF you’ve a cousin in Chicago,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘I expect he'll 
have told you that.there’s a pile of money going to waste in Drumi- 
nawona because no one will take the trouble to pick it up.’ 

Father Roche was not greatly astonished at this. He had 
heard very much the same thing before, though not quite so 
emphatically stated. Every one with a plan for the regeneration 
of Ireland dangles the possibility of wealth before the eyes of people 
who live in places like Druminawona, and everybody with such a 
plan reveals it in the first instance to the parish priest. In other 
countries people who discover ways of making money keep their 
secret selfishly, go and make money themselves, and refuse to 
divulge their methods until their own fortunes are secure. If they 
require help they appeal to financiers and other business men, a 
notoriously selfish class. In Ireland we are all philanthropists. 
We press our gold-mines upon other people, refusing to pick up the 
smallest nugget for ourselves. We seek for allies and confederates 
among the clergy, knowing that they will not exploit our discoveries 
for their own benefit.. Father Roche had been told of ten different 
plans for making Druminawona rich. It did not astonish him to 
find that Mrs. Dann had an eleventh. 

‘My cousin never said anything of the sort,’ he replied. ‘ What 
he said, if you want to know—what he did say when he was over here 
last summer, was that he didn’t know how anyone could make a 
living in the place at all.’ 

‘ He can’t be a business man,’ said Mrs. Dann. 

‘He is not. He’s a priest, like myself.’ 

‘They'll never make a bishop of him,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘ Not 
in Chicago any way. They haven’t got much use there for men who 
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don’t know dollars when they see them. Druminawona is worth 
half a million any day if it’s worked right.’ 

Father Roche was a tolerant and forbearing man. As a priest 
he had learned to bear patiently the extremities of human folly. 

‘Of course,’ he said, ‘if one of those Government Boards— 
there’s enough of them, dear knows—was to give a substantial 
grant and let the people have the spending of it in the way they’d 
select themselves—which is what no Government Board will do, on 
account of thinking that they know better than the people that 
has lived in the country all their lives—something might be done. 
But what’s the use of talking ? Our poor people is overlooked in a 
way that would make you ashamed if I was to tell it to you.’ 

‘My notion—’ said Mrs. Dann. 

‘If it’s lace-making,’ said the priest ; ‘ or if it’s cooking classes 
for the young girls ; or if it’s the prevention of tuberculosis, I may 
tell you straight that these things have been tried, and I don’t 
know that anybody was a penny richer at the latter end, unless 
maybe the man who prints the notices of the public meetings, and 
he’s in Dublin.’ - 

“You’ve not quite caught on yet, Father Roche,’ said Mrs. 
Dann ; ‘ my notion is, the name of the place is good for a big pile 
as soon as we put it on the market.’ 

‘If anybody will give me a shilling each for the five syllables 
of it,’ said Father Roche, ‘ I’d take the money and say I’d made a 
good bargain.’ 

‘ As the home of the Ten Lost Tribes and the scene of a real 
medieval Miracle Play.’ 

Father Roche looked inquiringly at Mr. Mervyn. He was begin- 
ning to think that Mrs. Dann must be mad, even more mad than 
most people who want to regenerate Ireland. He wanted some- 
thing, a wink, or a half smile, in confirmation of this suspicion. 
Mr. Mervyn returned his gaze, but his face, a wrinkled forehead, 
a mouth with down-drawn corners, troubled eyes, expressed 
nothing of the humorous appreciation with which everybody re- 
gards an amiable lunatic. Father Roche was puzzled. He had 
some vague idea of the nature of a Miracle Play, but the cult of the 
Ten Lost Tribes is almost entirely confined to Protestants. Their 
creed has been pruned of all excrescences by the doctors of the 
Reformation period, and those of them who feel the need of some 
extra belief, a faith of supererogation, as it were, must find it for 
themselves. The Ten Lost Tribes furnish exactly what is wanted. 
Roman Catholics, on the other hand, especially the priests, who are 
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much occupied in the study of theology, find all they want in the 
way of exercise for the faculty of faith in the Papal Decrees, 
Encyclicals, and Bulls which pour from the Vatican. Father 
Roche had never given a thought to the Ten Lost Tribes. He did 
not, at first, remember exactly who they were. 

‘I don’t think,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ that we could—I mean to say 
that we ought—the circumstances of the place—the general feeling 
of the people—the peculiar intensity of religious feeling in Ireland—’ 
At this point he looked meaningly at Father Roche. ‘It would 
be totally impossible. I am sure you agree with me about that, 
Father Roche.’ 

‘I'd be better able to tell you whether I do or not,’ said Father 
Roche, ‘ if I knew exactly what it is that the lady’s talking about.’ 

‘The Ten Lost Tribes,’ said Mr. Mervyn. ‘You recollect, 
Father Roche, at the time of the Assyrian conquest—’ 

‘I’ve heard of them,’ said Father Roche cautiously. 

‘ And a Miracle Play,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘ There’s money in the 
name Druminawona, especially when connected in the public 
mind with a Miracle Play, acted by the descendants of those 
vanished Israelites. We'll boom Druminawona into European 
celebrity. There’s a spaciousness about it which leaves the 
imagination room to saunter round. There’s a kind of meandering 
melancholy which you’d hardly beat among the best place-names 
in the itinerary of the Children of Israel. Ije-Abarim is a good 
name, I don’t deny it. Bobby Sebright’s father would draw tears 
from your eyes when he proclaims it. But it’s a lap or two behind 
Druminawona in the race. Just you two reverend gentlemen let 
it sink into you. Let it work round and round in your minds, and 
you'll see.’ 

‘It’s a good name,’ said Father Roche. ‘I don’t deny that it’s 
a good name.’ 

‘ There’s nothing in Europe to touch it,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘ Take 
Oberammergau now. That’s a name that’s gone round the news- 
papers of the five continents in connection with a play and it hasn’t 
half the charm of Druminawona.’ 

Father Roche knew the name Oberammergau, though he could 
not at the moment recollect what it was famous for. He felt that 
he was safe in agreeing with Mrs. Dann about the sound of it. 

‘It’s as ugly a mouthful as you’d get,’ he said, ‘ outside of a 
doctor’s dispensary.’ 

‘When Bobby Sebright comes along—’ said Mrs. Dann. 

‘Will he have time?’ said Mr. Mervyn. ‘He has so many 
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other things to do. You told me that he had to write about 
Irish politics. Surely if he does that—’ 

‘Bobby Sebright will make time if I tell him to,’ said Mrs, 
Dann. 

‘If he can’t do that itself,’ said Father Roche, ‘ he can borrow 
it. There’s plenty here. I don’t know but Mr. Mervyn and 
myself could make up a week for him between us and not miss 
it when it was gone.’ 

It seemed to him that Mr. Mervyn was throwing unnecessary 
difficulties in Mrs. Dann’s way. Her scheme, whatever it was, 
might be feasible or it might not. There was no reason that he 
could see why she should not be allowed to explain it. He smiled 
in an encouraging way. Mrs. Dann’s next words seemed to justify 
his smile. 

* You'll have less time and more money,’ she said, ‘ once Bobby 
gets a move on the newspapers. You may put your little all into 
this speculation, Phil, and not lie awake at night feeling that you’re 
going to rob your orphan daughter of her fortune. Bobby knows 
the way to go about the business. With a name like Druminawona 
behind him a worse man than Bobby would hardly be able to mess 
up the proposition, no matter how hard he tried. You'll see. First 
of all there’ll be a par. here and a par. there, just scattered promis- 
cuously among the most prominent organs of British opinion. 
Attention will be called to the kind of esoteric glamour that exhales 
out of Druminawona. Then there’ll be sonnets in all the high- 
toned religious weeklies. Bobby’s there all the time when it comes 
to lyrical effusions. There isn’t a man on the New York press at 
present who knows what Bobby does about the note of restraint 
which gives its true distinction to the highest art. When he’s 
worked that for a bit he’ll turn his attention to the cheap dailies. 
He'll fill up with light sketches under first-rate pulling headlines— 
World Forgotten, by the World Forgot—calculated to permeate 
the hives of industry and persuade the busy workers of the pastoral 
virtues of the people of Druminawona.’ 

‘It could be done, of course,’ said Father Roche. ‘ But what 
I’m thinking is, what'd it all lead to ?’ 

‘ We're just coming to that,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘ When Bobby 
has the prominent citizens of the British Isles and America cabling 
to each other to know who is responsible for there being no cheap 
excursions to Druminawona, he’ll drop right into the middle of 
them with the Ten Tribes. The principal archeological journals 
will have articles describing the way the people of Druminawona 
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have been running a Miracle Play of their own for unnumbered 
centuries, and how they’d be mad if anybody knew they were doing 
it. The other papers will copy out bits of those articles, and the 
general public will say that it would be nothing short of a crime 
to permit any one to break in upon the sacred relics of the past and 
vulgarise the play by going to look at it.’ 

‘It could be done, of course,’ said Father Roche, ‘if so be a 
smart man took up the job. But what I’d like to put before you—’ 

‘Then Bobby will round up a few legislators,’ said Mrs. Dann, 
‘and have a Bill before Congress—’ 

‘ We'll have Home Rule by that time, please God,’ said Father 
Roche. 

“It'll be all the same to Bobby,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘This Bill 
will forbid anyone attempting to interfere with the religious and 
artistic traditions of Druminawona.’ 

‘Tf a law of that sort was to be made,’ said Father Roche— and 
mind you I’m not saying that it could—but if it was, the police 
would never be able to stop the people that would be wanting to 
come and see what it was we were doing.’ 

‘That’s what I’m figuring on,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘ Everybody 
with credit for a dollar would realise straight away and book right 
through for Druminawona.’ 

‘I don’t see how we’d manage with them when we’d got them,’ 
said Father Roche. ‘There wouldn’t be beds in the place for 
twenty people over and above what’s in it this minute; and if 
there were they wouldn’t be the sort of beds that those people 
would be accustomed to. But leaving that out of the question 
for a minute, what I’m trying to say is this—’ 

‘The real difficulty,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘is the play itself. We 
can’t have a play of any sort, much less—and we ought not to 
advertise it when—’ 

‘Phil,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ if anybody else but you were to speak 
to me in that way I’d feel hurt. You never involved yourself 
in any bigger error than you’re doing now if you think that I’m 
calculating to swindle the innocent public. When Bobby Sebright 
announces that there’s a play here, there will be a play. I haven’t 
settled the subject yet ; but it’ll have to be something in the early 
part of the sacred history. It wouldn’t fit in right if we represented 
those tribes as introducing incidents which took place after they’d 
got lost.’ 

* Any plan,’ said Father Roche, ‘ which would be for the benefit 
of the neighbourhood and would be the means of bringing a little 
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money into a place where money’s badly wanted is what I’d be 
willing to support to the best of my power, so long—’ 
He held up a warning forefinger. 


‘—So long as there’s nothing in it that would be setting the 


people against their religious duties.’ 

‘Sure,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘I told Phil you’d say that. And the 
money will eventuate in this case. It can’t help it.’ 

‘I don’t like the idea,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘and I don’t think— 
I really cannot think—’ 

‘I'd be glad to know a little more about it,’ said Father Roche, 
‘before I say much one way or the other. What would Mr. Mervyn 
and I be expected to do ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘Nothing but gather in the 
royalties. The whole thing isdone for you. There’s Judas Iscariot 
in your own back-yard, Phil, ready made.’ 

‘What’s that?’ said Father Roche. 

‘But he doesn’t like it,’ said Mr. Mervyn. ‘ He told me he 
wouldn’t be called Judas.—She means Aineas Sweeny,’ he added 
by way of explanation to Father Roche. 

“Is it Aineas Sweeny ? ’ said Father Roche, chuckling. ‘ It’s a 
great eye you have for a face, Mrs. Dann. Here I’ve been looking 
at Aineas Sweeny for upwards of thirty years and it never struck 
me till this minute that he’s the dead spit of Judas Iscariot. But 
he is. Now that it’s pointed out to me I see it plain enough.’ 

‘He doesn’t like being told so,’ said Mr. Mervyn. ‘In fact—’ 

‘Let him not then,’ said Father Roche. ‘ Who cares whether 
he likes it or not? It’s what he looks; and more than that it’s 
what he is. If you weren’t an innocent man, Mr. Mervyn, and 
easy deceived, you’d know that there isn’t a bigger thief in 
Druminawona this minute than that same Aineas Sweeny.’ 

‘But Aineas won’t allow himself to be shown off as Judas 
Iscariot,’ said Mr. Mervyn. ‘I’m sure he won’t.’ 

‘I'd like to catch him refusing,’ said Father Roche, ‘if I tell 
him he’s to do it. Is it Aneas Sweeny to be setting himself up 
against his clergy ? It would be a queer thing, so it would, for the 
likes of him that’s signed the pledge seven times if he’s signed it 
once, and broke it oftener than that—it would be a curious thing 
if he was to dare to go against what might be laid upon him as a 
duty. But that’s not what I was wanting to say. If this notion 
is to be carried out there'll be more wanted than Aineas 
Sweeny.’ 
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‘There’s a policeman,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ that looks as if he’s 
the twin brother of the High Priest.’ 

Father Roche brought his fist down with a bang upon the 
table. 

‘Sergeant Ginty!’ he said. ‘I’m with you there. Dressed 
up proper that sergeant—’ 

‘ He won’t do it,’ said Mr. Mervyn. ‘ He told me this morning 
that he’d take an action for defamation of character against any 
one who called him a High Priest.’ 

‘ He’s a bitter Protestant, that one,’ said Father Roche. ‘The 
name priest is enough for him.’ 

“Can’t you manage him, Phil ?’ said Mrs. Dann. 

‘You can of course,’ said Father Roche. ‘lf I put the fear 
of God into the soul of a blackguard like Aineas Sweeny, what’s 
to hinder you talking sense to the police sergeant ? ’ 

Mr. Mervyn was unwilling to admit that his influence with 
his flock was inferior to that which Father Roche exercised. But 
he knew very well that nothing he could say would induce Sergeant 
Ginty to be posed in public as Caiaphas. He hesitated. 

‘If there’s money in it,’ said Father Roche, ‘ Sergeant Ginty 
will be as ready as any other one to take a share of what’s going. 
But I wouldn’t be acting fair with you, ma’am, or with Mr. Mervyn 
here, if I didn’t say—’ 

‘The dollars,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ will roll in like the billows 
of the eternal ocean. Druminawona will be the brightest spot on 
the map of Ireland.’ 

‘Tell me this now,’ said Father Roche. ‘ Wouldn’t it do 
you as well if we were to have a pilgrimage? Play-acting of the 
sort you mean is what the people of this country is not accustomed 
to. But there’s been pilgrimages off and on in different parts, 
and nobody has a word to say against them.’ 

‘Bobby Sebright won’t take off his coat to run a pilgrimage,’ 
said Mrs. Dann. ‘ He doesn’t trade much in back numbers. The 
world’s fed up with pilgrimages.’ 

‘There’s a well beyond in the mountains,’ said Father Roche 
persuasively, ‘that’s got the reputation of being a Holy Well, ever 
since the time of St. Patrick and before it. It could be that if 
the pilgrimage was to be organised in connection with it—’ 

‘ There’s no real novelty about a sacred spring,’ said Mrs. Dann. 
‘It has its value as an evidence of the poetical nature of the locality. 
But it’s not novel. The ancient Greeks worked sacred springs for 
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pretty well all they were worth. There was a professor from 
Oxford University lecturing on the culture of the ancient Greeks, 
and he said quite a lot about one of those springs in Helicon. You'll 
correct me if I’m wrong, Phil; but it’s my impression that Helicon 
was the place he named. Still, I don’t say but your sacred spring 
might be made to pay as a side show.’ 

‘I’m afraid,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ that we couldn’t possibly work 
the plan out in a place like this. It wouldn’t—it wouldn’t suit us.’ 

He looked at Father Roche for support. It was plainly the 
priest’s duty to offer some definite and decisive opposition to 
a plan which was inherently absurd and which would certainly 
cause an enormous amount of trouble to everyone concerned. 
But Father Roche had been attracted by his own idea of a 
pilgrimage. Such things have been successfully organised in 
Ireland in places with no greater natural attractions than his Holy 
Well. He did not quite understand what Mrs. Dann meant by 
regarding it as a side show. In a certain sense the avowed object of 
a pilgrimage is always of subordinate importance. The actual 
pilgrimage, a self-existing and self-sufficing thing, is what really 
matters. 

‘It might be of great benefit to the locality surely,’ he said. 

Then, speaking in a meditative way more to himself than to 
Mrs. Dann, he added— 

‘I’ve known men made archdeacons for less.’ 

Mrs. Dann caught his meaning at once. 

‘You two reverend gentlemen,’ she said, ‘may scoop in all 
the credit. I shan’t want any of it, and I don’t expect Bobby 
Sebright will care to claim his share, but it will be a big thing 
for you. Your portraits will be in all the papers.’ 

‘ It would only be done with the bishop’s approval,’ said Father 
Roche. 

‘Oh, there’s plenty of details to be settled,’ said Mrs. Dann. 
‘I haven’t done more than just fasten on the general ideas. I don’t 
know that I deserve much credit for that either. All I did was 
to kind of grasp it as it flitted by. It was when I went home to-day 
after listening to that sermon of yours, Phil, that I began to think 
how pleased Nathan P. Dann would be if he could have stepped 
into Druminawona and seen Judas Iscariot and the High Priest 
strolling round. I couldn’t help feeling that poor Nathan wouldn’t 
have let them run to waste if he’d been alive. Then I kind of 
bumped into the idea of the Miracle Play and ran right off to tell Phil.’ 
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‘I don’t know,’ said Father Roche, ‘ would the bishop approve 
of that kind of talk. A pilgrimage to a Holy Well, now—’ 

‘ The first thing to do,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ is to supply a general 
outline of the scheme to Bobby Sebright. He’ll be in London the 
day after to-morrow, and he’d better step right in and get to work 
before he leaves. I'll get along now and have that letter written 
so that it can be mailed to-night. Good-bye, Father Roche. 
Good-bye, Phil, unless you’re coming with me.’ 

‘Wouldn’t it be better to go back to your original idea ?’ 
said Mr. Mervyn desperately. He felt that if a letter were written 
to Bobby Sebright an irretrievable step would be taken. If para- 
graphs, sonnets, sketches, and articles began to appear in the 
Press—and he had no doubt that they would—Druminawona 
and he himself would be hopelessly committed to a Miracle Play, 
and to some vague but certainly distressing connection with the 
Ten Lost Tribes. Mrs. Dann stared at him. 

“You’re away beyond me, Phil,’ she said. ‘I don’t know 
that I quite recollect what that original idea was; uniess it was 
the improvements in your church. You didn’t seem to cuddle 
up much to the notion of wearing the cope I offered you.’ 

‘I was thinking of what you said about our boosting 
Druminawona,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

He did not want to boost. He hated the very thought of 
such a thing. But it was the lesser of two evils. The shame 
of it would not spread far beyond Druminawona. The scandal 
and disgrace of a play acted by the Ten Lost Tribes would be 
flaunted in every newspaper. 

‘We'll all boost plenty,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ once we get started 
on the present scheme. Up to that date I don’t see that you’ve 
much to boost about.’ 

She waved her hand airily as she spoke, went to the door of 
the room, turned, and nodded to the two clergymen. Then she 
left the house. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Fatuer RocueE crossed the room and stood at the window. He 
watched Mrs. Dann going along the street. She walked with 
a brisk, springy motion, not unlike the way certain small birds 
move from place to place when it does not seem worth while to 
open their wings and fly. Her gait impressed him with a sense 
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of her irrepressible energy. He envied her. It was a long time 
since he had walked otherwise than ponderously. He also felt 
a little uneasy. Restless activity always made him uncomfortable. 
At the back of his mind there was an idea that almost everything 
in the world was better if it were let alone. Little good ever came 
of trying to do new things or to move old things from their ac- 
customed places. It would be pleasant, of course, to be an arch- 
deacon ; but honour may be purchased at too high a price. Mrs. 
Dann hopped out of view. Father Roche turned to Mr. Mervyn. 

‘I have a box of cigars in the drawer of the table,’ he said. 
“It’s seldom I smoke them myself, but it’s my belief that one of 
them would be good for you at this moment.’ 

Mr. Mervyn was perfectly certain that a cigar would be very bad 
for him. He never smoked. 

“You need something,’ said Father Roche, ‘and I need some- 
thing myself. Will you take it cold or hot ?’ 

Mr. Mervyn realised that he was being offered whisky. He 
did not drink whisky in his own home, but only because he could 
not afford it. He had been through a good deal of nervous ex- 
citement during the day. He felt that a stimulant would be good 
for him. 

‘A little,’ he said, ‘ a very little, please.’ 

‘There’s no soda-water,’ said Father Roche, ‘for I drank 
the last bottle in the house to my dinner. But if the kettle’s not 
boiling it ought to be near enough by this time. It’s not tea we’re 
making.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘a very little, and cold water.’ 

It seemed to him for some reason which he could not explain 
to be a less abandoned thing to drink whisky with cold water than 
to sit down to a tumbler of punch. 

Father Roche opened a cupboard which stood in the corner of 
the room and took out a bottle of whisky. 

‘That’s good stuff,’ he said. ‘I get it down from Dublin. 
I’ve a bottle of port if you’d rather have it; but the other is what’s 
required for the two of us.’ 

He left the room. In a few minutes he returned, carrying a 
jug of cold water in one hand and a kettle in the other. He set 
these down on the table and then took two tumblers from the 
pockets of his coat. 

“Mrs. Deveril isn’t home yet,’ he said. ‘ When she does come 
back she’ll get a lacerating that she’ll remember. What right 
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has she to go stravaguing about the country as if she was a young 
girl or maybe something worse?’ He put one of the tumblers 
down opposite Mr. Mervyn and pushed the whisky bottle across 
the table. 

‘If you'll fill up for yourself, Mr. Mervyn,’ he said. He 
turned away from the table as he spoke and went to the window. 

‘I don’t see sight nor light of Mrs. Deveril yet,’ he said. ‘ Will 
you fill up, Mr. Mervyn ?’ 

He peered up and down the street, keeping his back turned to 
the room. Mr. Mervyn realised that the priest was behaving with 
extreme delicacy of feeling. There are many men who like a good 
deal of whisky in their water, and prefer to make the mixture without 
being watched. A really courteous host considers this and looks 
the other way while his guest is helping himself. Mr. Mervyn was 
grateful to Father Roche and appreciated his kindly action in turning 
his back. He was ashamed that any one should see him pouring 
out his whisky, not because he intended to pour out much, but 
because he intended to take no more than a tablespoonful. He 
dribbled the spirit into his tumbler and then filled it up to the brim 
with water. After a decent interval Father Roche turned round 
again. He made a rather stronger mixture for himself, using hot 
water, and adding three lumps of sugar. 

For a time neither of the clergymen spoke. Mr. Mervyn sipped 
nervously. Father Roche took two large gulps. 

‘Tell me this now,’ said the priest at last : ‘is that one right in 
her head ?’ 

‘She’s very kind-hearted,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

‘She may be that; but has she sense ?’ 

‘She seems to be all right about most things,’ said Mr. 
Mervyn. 

Father Roche took another mouthful from his tumbler and 
again considered the situation silently. 

‘The bishop will never stand it,’ he said. 

Mr. Mervyn also had a bishop to reckon with. He drank a 
little whisky and water and then expressed his agreement with 
Father Roche. 

“No bishop would,’ he said. ‘No bishop could. It’s not to 
be expected.’ 

“Supposing the bishop heard of it,’ said Father Roche ; ‘ but 
he might not.’ 

“He'd hardly be able to help hearing of it,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 
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‘You remember what she said about Bobby Sebright and the 
newspapers.’ 

Father Roche sighed. It was undeniable that Bobby Sebright’s 
articles and poems were likely sooner or later to attract the attention 
even of a very retired bishop. 

‘It’s a terrible pity,’ said Father Roche. ‘If she’d content 
herself with an ordinary pilgrimage there’d be no objection to it. 
And the money that would come into the place would be very useful. 
We'd be able to snap our fingers at the whole set of them Govern- 
ment inspectors. What would we care for their parish committees 
and the twopenny little grants they give us? I'll tell you what 
it is, Mr. Mervyn—I’m sick and tired of going down on my knees 
every day of the week and presenting petitions to young whipper- 
snappers of fellows down from Dublin in order to get a fair share 
of what’s going. If I had the handling of the money which a good 
pilgrimage would bring in I’d laugh at the whole of them. But 
what’s the use of talking ?’ 

“It can’t be done,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

“If she’d be reasonable about it, it might. We can’t have 
the people of the parish, either Catholic or Protestant, passed 
off as Jews; and, so far as I can make out, it’s that that she 
wants to do.’ 

‘ Hneas Sweeny objects,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘and so does the 
sergeant.’ 

‘I wouldn’t mind those two; if it was only them. They 
deserve it. But the rest of the people—I wonder now couldn’t 
it be done in some way that wouldn’t attract so much attention as 
what she’s proposing ?’ 

“If it wasn’t advertised,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ the public wouldn’t 
come, and then—’ 

“I see that well enough—I’m not suggesting that it could 
be done. I’m only saying it’s a terrible pity it can’t. There’s 
nothing now that I’d like better than to see Sergeant Ginty dis- 
playing himself to the admiration of the public as a High Priest. 
There'd be a satisfaction in that if we never earned a penny by it. 
She’s a wonderful lady. I don’t know that I ever met a finer. 
If there were more like her Ireland would be a different country 
to-day.’ 

‘It would,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ but on the whole I’m glad it 
isn’t.’ 

‘ Here’s to her,’ said Father Roche. 
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He held his tumbler at arm’s length for a moment and then 
finished his whisky and water at a draught. 

Half an hour later Mr. Mervyn went home. He was more than 
ever puzzled and perplexed. Father Roche had not indeed 
committed himself to a promise of co-operation with Mrs. Dann, 
but he was evidently tempted by the promise of wealth for the 
parish. Mr. Mervyn felt that he could not rely on the priest. If his 
energetic sister-in-law was to be opposed successfully he would have 
to oppose her himself. He felt quite unequal to the task. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr. Mervyn was a man who had all his life slept well. He had 
every right to quiet unconsciousness at night. He neither owed 
money nor ate too much, nor were the worries of his parish of 
such a kind as to press heavily on his conscience. After bis first 
visit to his sister-in-law he had a very unpleasant experience. 
He woke twice during the night. Each time he was conscious 
of a vague uneasiness. Each time the cause of the discomfort 
became clearer as sleep more completely forsook him. The first 
time he found that the idea of boosting had been lying, so to speak, 
undigested, on his brain. The second time—and this was at 
three o’clock a.M.—he was acutely worried at the thought of 
Bobby Sebright’s marriage with Delia. 

The next night, Sunday night, he suffered much more severely. 
He went to bed as usual at ten o’clock. Instead of going to sleep, 
he lay wide awake until eleven. He could not help thinking about 
the Miracle Play. There is a sonnet of Wordsworth’s which 
treats of sleeplessness at night. Mr. Mervyn said it over to himself 
several times. But the Miracle Play crept in between the lines. 
The poet’s foolish invocation— 


‘Dear mother of fresh thoughts ’"— 


was far too successful. The fresh thoughts came in large numbers; 
but they were all concerned with Aineas Sweeny and Sergeant 
Ginty as actors in a Miracle Play. At twelve o’clock Mr. Mervyn 
felt that his situation was becoming desperate. He got out of 
bed and groped his way to his study. ‘The flock of sheep,’ ‘ the 
murmuring bees,’ ‘the smooth sheets of water’ and all the rest 
had failed him. He determined to try a book. 

On an upper shelf in Mr. Mervyn’s study reposed the works of 
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the Reverend John Owen, D.D., in twenty-five large volumes. 
They were a kind of heirloom in the Mervyn family; presented 
originally by grateful parishioners to the Rev. Erasmus Mervyn, 
they had passed from him to his nephew, the Rev. Canon Latimer 
Mervyn, D.D. He had guarded them safely for many years and 
bequeathed them to his son Theophilus. His will contained a 
clause specially commending John Owen as a master of sound 
theology. Theophilus, the rector of Druminawona, had for many 
years intended to embark upon the works of the great Puritan 
divine. The misfortune of a wakeful night gave him his oppor- 
tunity. He took down the eighth volume and went back to bed. 

The index promised some curious reading. It stated that on 
page 43 there was ‘ A short defensative about Church Government, 
Toleration and Petitions about these things.’ On page 49 there 
was ‘A Country Essay for the Practice of Church Government 
there.’ It struck Mr. Mervyn that this essay might contain some 
profitable thoughts. He lived in the country, and it seemed likely 
that two bishops, Father Roche’s and his own, would, if the Miracle 
Play came to a head, be goaded into practising some form of 
Church government. He turned to page 49 and read: ‘Our 
long expectation of some accommodation between the dissenting 
parties about Church government being now almost totally frustrate 
—being also persuaded, partly through the apparent fruitlessness 
of all such undertakings, partly by other reasens, not at this time 
seasonable to be expressed, that all national disputes tending 
that way will prove birthless tympanies—’ 

Mr. Mervyn paused. The phrase ‘ birthless tympany ’ arrested 
his attention. He did not know what a tympany was; but he 
gathered from the context that the word was used of something 
which the author very much disliked. It occurred to him that 
John Owen would very probably have spoken of a Miracle Play 
as a tympany. He certainly hoped that Mrs. Dann’s tympany 
would turn out to be birthless. When he got his attention fixed 
on the book again he found that he had read several lines without 
receiving any idea at all. It seemed scarcely worth while to 
re-read them. He went on from the point which he had reached. 
‘Concealing for awhile,’ he read, ‘ all arguments for motives and 
inducements unto this way, with all those rocks and shelves 
appearing very hideous in former proposals.’ There was no doubt 
that John Owen had in mind something similar to the Miracle 
Play. It was a proposal and it appeared very hideous. Mr. 
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Mervyn reached the bottom of the page. There he made a startling 
discovery. The pages of the eighth volume of the works of John 
Owen were not cut. It was evident that neither his great-uncle 
Erasmus nor his father Canon Latimer had studied the Puritan 
divine as much as they pretended. Mr. Mervyn felt annoyed. 
He wanted, if possible, to find out all about the birtbless tympanies ; 
but he was most unwilling to go downstairs for a paper-knife. 
He tried the experiment of reading only the pages which opened 
without being cut. He found himself at once on page 56. He 
read hopefully: ‘Yet 1 cannot but be persuaded that such 
toleration would prove exceeding pernicious to all sorts of men, 
and at last end in a dispute like that recounted by Juvenal between 
two cities of Egypt about their differences between their garden 
and their river deities, or like the contest related by Vertomannus 
in his travels among the Mohammedans, about Haly and Homar, 
the pretended successors to their grand impostor.’ There are, as 
every reviewer knows, many books which can be read quite 
comfortably and profitably without cutting the pages which the 
publisher has left uncut, but the eighth volume of the works of 
John Owen is not one of them. That Cromwellian theologian was 
a close reasoner. It is utterly impossible to gather the meaning 
of a phrase which occurs on page 49—‘ birthless tympanies,’ for 
instance—if the argument is only picked up again on page 56. 
But Mr. Mervyn felt encouraged and cheered. John Owen was 
a strong man. He would certainly have regarded any toleration 
of Mrs. Dann’s plans as exceedingly pernicious. Mr. Mervyn 
wanted more language of this kind. 

He got out of bed and went to his dressing-table for his shoehorn. 
He thought unkindly of his uncle, and, for the first time in his 
life, of his father, as he got back into bed. A shoeborn is not a good 
paper-cutter, because its blade is curved. Page 58 was torn in 
such a way that it became very difficult to read it. Part of it 
remained attached to page 59. Another portion got altogether 
loose and hid itself among the bedclothes. Only a fragment, 
a true church among schismatic communities, remained in its 
proper place. This annoyed Mr. Mervyn very much. He was 
beginning to realise with great satisfaction that the Rev. John Owen 
was not at all the kind of man who would have submitted without 
a struggle to the introduction of a Miracle Play into his parish. 
A sentence, of which he could neither get the beginning nor the 
end, appealed to him strongly: ‘If by non-toleration you mean 
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that which the gloss upon that place “ Haereticum hominem de 
vita—” intended by adding “‘ supple tolle ” to make up the sense—’ 
At this point a gap occurred, which it was almost impossible to 
fill satisfactorily. Further on the sentence pursued its way: 
‘To have their new derided lights extinguished in that that, “ qua 
stantes ardent,” in Nero’s bonfire, into the secrets of them that 
are thus minded let not my soul descend.’ Mr. Mervyn wriggled 
and felt the missing part of the page crumple up underneath his 
right leg. 

He was a man of naturally good temper, and long residence 
in Druminawona had taught him the folly of violent emotion. He 
was besides a clergyman. Instead of swearing he threw away the 
shoehorn and set himself to think out some way of cutting the 
pages without tearing them. In less than five minutes he had 
hit upon a plan. He got out of bed again and took his tooth-brush. 
It worked much better than the shoehorn. The pages of the 
‘Country Essay on Church Government’ were left a little ragged 
at the edges. One here and there got torn, but not hopelessly. 
Mr. Mervyn reached page 64 and became so absorbed in the account 
there given of the generations of righteous men that he forgot 
Mrs. Dann and went tosleep. In less than an hour he woke again. 
The thought of Sergeant Ginty’s libel action against Mrs. Dann 
had somehow been preying on his mind while he slept. It seemed, 
when he woke and felt its full intensity, to be a very horrible thing. 
The works of John Owen had proved to be a refuge before. He 
determined to return to them. The volume had slipped from the 
bed and lay on the floor, but it was easily found. The tooth-brush 
had unfortunately disappeared. Mr. Mervyn crawled about in 
search of it. Then his candle went out. He stumbled across 
the room and began to feel about the dressing-table for a box 
of matches. He might not be able to find the tooth-brush, but it 
was better to read one page out of every eight than not to read 
at all. Before he found the matches his hand came on his comb. 
It struck him at once that the back of a comb, if carefully used, 
ought to be a good paper-cutter, much better than a tooth-brush. 
He lit a second candle and opened John Owen again. This time 
he began further on at ‘ Ebenezer—A memorial of the Deliverance 
of Essex County and Committee. In Two Sermons.’ The result 
was most satisfactory. He got as far as a statement that ‘a song 
upon Shigionoth leaves not one string of our affections untuned,’ 
and then went to sleep again. 
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It was much later when he woke from this sleep. He realised 
at once that he had reached that turning-point in the night so 
greatly dreaded by Wordsworth, when ‘ the small birds’ melodies ’ 
are first heard from orchard trees.’ A thrush opened the concert 
with a few disconnected notes of a mellow, almost soothing kind. 
Several other birds joined in with tentative pipings. Then 
suddenly a whole choir began to shrill together, shouting against 
each other with vehement rivalry. It was evidently quite im- 
possible to read a sober author like John Owen while thousands of 
exuberant fowls were hymning the coming day with irritating and 
ridiculous exultation. Mr. Mervyn got up. He put on a pair of 
trousers, his dressing-gown, and bedroom slippers. Then he went 
out. 

A garden at dawn has many attractive features. There is a 
freshness about the flowers not to be seen at other times. There 
is also a freshness about the air. Mr. Mervyn sniffed, pretended 
to enjoy the freshness, and felt chilly. There is dew. Most poets 
have written appreciatively about dew. Mr. Mervyn looked with 
great curiosity at a rose whose petals were covered with gem-like 
drops, Then other dew, which happened to be on the grass, 
began to soak through his slippers. The skirt of his dressing-gown, 
dew-saturated, flapped unpleasantly against his ankles. He left 
the garden and went into the yard. It was paved with round 
stones and therefore drier than the grass. He opened the stable 
door and looked at Biddy. She seemed to resent his intrusion. 
The hour was a very early one, and he could not but admit that 
Biddy’s feeling was justified. Her stable afforded her no privacy 
during the daytime. It was hard if she could not have it to herself 
during the night. Mr. Mervyn sighed and shut the door again. 

There was nothing for him to do except go back again to bed. 
He realised with great satisfaction that the birds had ceased 
singing. One or another of them twittered occasionally in an 
excited way, but they had stopped trying to drown each other’s 
voices. He supposed that they had gone forth in search of worms. 
The proverb about the early bird and the worm occurred to him. 
It seemed even more silly than most proverbs are. He crept cold 
into bed and decided that the lot of the ordinary wild bird is a 
very hard one. A worm, even a particularly fat worm, is a poor 
reward for activity at unhallowed hours. He grew gradually 
warmer, and began to wonder why the worms got up so early. It 
would be much pleasanter, apparently also much safer, for them 
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to stay in whatever beds they had until eight or nine o’clock. The 
thought of the folly of the worms soothed him. He went to sleep 
for the third time at about half-past five o’clock. 

He slept profoundly through the tapping of Onny Donovan, 
who brought him a jug of hot water at eight o’clock. It was Delia 
who woke him at half-past nine by hammering on his door. Mr. 
Mervyn felt very sleepy indeed and utterly disinclined to get out 
of bed. Most people under these circumstances complain that 
they have got bad headaches, have not slept, and cherish no hope 
of sleeping. Thus they turn the reproach of the knocker at the 
door into sympathy. They then say they must be left alone to 
battle with their pain unaided. The murmured condolences out- 
side the door die softly away. The whole house is hushed and 
sleep comes easily again. This is what Mr. Mervyn would have liked 
to do when Delia knocked at his door, but he allowed himself, as 
usual, to be enslaved by his conscience. He could not say he 
had a headache. 

‘ Breakfast’s ready,’ said Delia, knocking again, ‘and the tea 
will be cold.’ 

Mr. Mervyn promised to dress as quickly as he could. 

‘ Aunt Sally May,’ said Delia, ‘sent down a messenger half an 
hour ago to say that she wanted Biddy and the phaeton.’ 

‘I suppose Aineas took them up at once.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Delia, ‘he didn’t ask my leave. He didn’t even tell 
me he was going. I happened to see him start, otherwise I shouldn’t 
have known.’ 

‘ He offered to lend them whenever your aunt wanted them.’ 

‘I think it’s rather disrespectful of him,’ said Delia, ‘to do 
anything of the sort without consulting you. And he ought to have 
been weeding the rose-border to-day.’ 

Delia appreciated her father’s submissive gentleness at its full 
value as a Christian virtue. But she thought that Aineas Sweeny 
took an unfair advantage of it. 

‘I wish you'd speak strongly to him about it,’ she said. ‘I 
don’t believe he’s even dug the potatoes, and he hasn’t cleaned the 
boots.’ 

‘ My dear! If your aunt wants the pony she must have her, of 
course.’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Delia, ‘ but Aineas ought to have asked leave.’ 

Mr. Mervyn sighed. He was not in the least troubled by Aineas’ 
want of respect. He was a little anxious about Biddy. Mrs. 
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Dann was very vigorous and seemed to be always in a hurry. 
Biddy was unused to being hurried. She would, Mr. Mervyn 
feared, suffer a good deal. And Biddy was farfrom young. Gallop- 
ing would be very bad for her, and Mrs. Dann would almost 
certainly make her gallop. 

After breakfast Mr. Mervyn took a chair out of doors and set 
it in the sunshine. He felt the effects of his wakeful night and 
wished to rest quietly for an hour or two. Delia went into the 
pantry to see that Onny washed the cups and plates. At half-past 
ten Mrs. Dann drove up. Mr. Mervyn started. He was not 
surprised at seeing his sister-in-law. A visit from her was, he felt, 
inevitable. But he did not expect to see Biddy trotting smartly 
along, her head well up, her feet lifted cleanly from the ground. 
The animal had a look of vigour and alertness quite strange to 
Mr. Mervyn. He hoped that Mrs. Dann had not been violently 
ill-treating his pet. The phaeton drew up before the rectory door. 
Mr. Mervyn looked anxiously at Biddy. He fully expected a mute 
appeal from her, a petition for rescue from the whip of tyranny. 
Such an appeal would have moved him painfully. But Biddy gave 
him no more than a single, brief glance, and in her eyes Mr. Mervyn, 
with quick sympathy, read contempt. She had already learnt to 
despise him. She was pleased with herself, and under Mrs. Dann’s 
awakening influence was finding a joyful pride in her new activity. 
A feeling of loneliness came over Mr. Mervyn. 

‘Phil,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ I’m grateful to you for the loan of this 
quadruped ; but I won’t keep her after to-morrow. I’ve got to 
circulate a bit quicker than you’re accustomed to. I find I’ve no 
real use for the old-fashioned horse. An automobile will suit me 
better. I’ve cabled to Dublin to have one sent down. Dublin’s 
reckoned by geographers to be a metropolis. I suppose it will 
run to a good car.’ 

‘I’m sure you'll be able to get one,’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

He spoke coldly. It seemed to him that Mrs. Dann was guilty 
of a want of good taste in mentioning the motor-car in Biddy’s 
hearing. It would have been both kinder and more decent to 
complain of the pony’s want of speed privately, if a complaint 
had to be made. He looked at Biddy again, almost fearing to 
meet the creature’s eye. Curiously enough she did not seem to 
feel the insult. She swished her tail from side to side with re- 
markable vigour, pawed the ground and shook her head as if 
impatient to be off again. The idea in her mind—a foolish one, 
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but to Mr. Mervyn very pathetic—was to show herself equal in 
energy to the motor-car from Dublin. 

‘ T’ve got to hustle round a bit,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘ What I’m 
out for this morning is the discovery of a proper scene for the play. 
I’ve decided on plein-air, and my present idea is a mountain gorge, 
sort of blasted-heath place with lofty pines in the background. 
I thought you’d be able to put me on the track of what I want and 
save me fooling around in the wrong direction.’ 

Mr. Mervyn hesitated. Among the mountains round Drumina- 
wona there were many beautiful valleys. He knew them well, 
and they held for him the recollections of lofty moods when 
“sounding cataracts haunted him like a passion.” He was most 
unwilling to allow his sister-in-law to find them. ; 

‘A rushing torrent,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ would be an addition, 
particularly if it burst foaming from a gloomy cavern. The proper 
sort of mountain is the kind that rises precipitous so that the 
seats for the spectators can be arranged in tiers.’ 

Mr. Mervyn shivered slightly. 

‘I’m afraid,’ he said, ‘that I don’t recollect any place which 
comes up to your description.’ 

‘Theophilus,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ you disappoint me. I’m not 
asking for street cars in Druminawona, and I don’t expect 
elevators in the principal buildings. I haven’t rung up the general 
manager to complain that the fountain in the winter gardens 
doesn’t spout eau-de-Cologne. But I don’t think it’s expecting 
too much of the resources of the locality to say that it ought to 
run to a romantic gorge. What’s your principal industry anyway ? 
You don’t produce any one useful thing that I’ve stumbled against 
so far. If you don’t specialise in romantic scenery what good are 
you ? Come to think of it, there’s not room in the world for places like 
this which don’t show up any either in solid stuff or fancy trimmings.’ 

Mr. Mervyn felt crushed ; but he was not any more inclined 
to send Mrs. Dann to his favourite scenes. There were valleys 
of the most desirable kind hidden among the mountains, but he 
preferred to sacrifice the reputation of Druminawona rather than 
reveal the secret of its beauties. 

‘I’m afraid——’ he began. 

Then he was interrupted by Delia. From her father’s study, 
which she was dusting, she had overheard the conversation. She 
could not understand why her father was refusing a perfectly 
simple request. She flung open her window and leaned out. 
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‘ Aunt Sally May,’ she said, ‘if you drive about two miles 
along the road beside the river and then turn tothe left up a bohireen, 
that looks as if it led to a cottage but doesn’t, you'll come to an 
old gravel pit. I expect it’s very much the kind of place you 
want. There aren’t any pine trees, but it’s full of bramble bushes. 
I go there every autumn to get blackberries for jam.’ 

‘ Designed on the model of an ancient Roman amphitheatre ?’ 
said Mrs. Dann. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Delia. ‘I never saw an ancient Roman 
amphitheatre. It’s a kind of deep hole with high mounds all 
round it.’ 

‘ Delia,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ you’re splendid. Just you come 
right out through that window and tell me more about the 
amphitheatre ! ” 

The study window was small and there was a prickly briar 
rose growing beneath it. Delia preferred to go round by the 
passage and the door. Mrs. Dann confided her satisfaction to 
Mr. Mervyn. 

‘Phil,’ she said, ‘ Bobby Sebright will be pleased and proud 
when I tell him that Delia is a business girl who knows how to 
tun things. Old Sebright will admire her some when he gets to 
know her. He’s slick himself. If he wasn’t he wouldn’t have 
got that church out of Nathan P. Dann.’ 

‘ Please,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ don’t say things like that to Delia. 

‘What sort of wild woman do you take me for, Phil? Delia’s 
modest. That’s her great charm. Do you think I want to rub 
that off her ?’ 

Mr. Mervyn had no time to thank his sister-in-law for her 
consideration for his wishes. Delia appeared. 

“Say, Delia,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘is there a ruined cross or an 
ancient round tower anywhere alongside that amphitheatre of 
yours ?’ 

‘No,’ said Delia. ‘ You see it’s only a gravel pit really.’ 

‘They’d have been attractions,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ especially 
if genuine. I reckon the side shows pay pretty near as well as 
the principal chef-d’euvre. But if they’re not there we'll just 
have to do the best we can to make them. Anyway we have 
that sacred spring of Father Roche’s to fall back on. We can 
have the water pumped up by a wind vane and the public will 
drink it out of antique crystal goblets at a fixed tariff. I don’t 
See any reason why we shouldn’t run a bottling industry ; souvenir 
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flasks, filled and corked on the spot, with a portrait of Father 
Roche on the labels, same style as the Polish count with the long 
moustaches on the Hunyadi Janos bottles.’ 

‘I don’t think,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘that Father Roche will 
ever——’ 

‘ He’ll get his percentage,’ said Mrs. Dann. 

‘I can’t agree——’ said Mr. Mervyn. 

‘We couldn’t put you on the bottles,’ said Mrs. Dann. ‘ You'd 
be no kind of advertisement of the value of the sacred spring. 
You’re too thin, Phil, and that’s a fact. Father Roche’s picture 
would sell two bottles to every one you'd get rid of. The priest 
is just the figure we want, kind of comfortable-looking, as if the 
water had agreed with him.’ 

Mr. Mervyn felt that there were ‘ rocks and shelves very hideous ’ 
showing themselves everywhere in Mrs. Dann’s proposals. The 
bottling of water from the Holy Well seemed to him the very worst 
kind of birthless tympany. He knew the well. A little row of 
white stones, laid with loving care, encircled it. A thorn tree bent 
over it. Upon the branches, held fast by the thorns, were bleached, 
discoloured scraps of cotton and flannel, fragments torn from the 
garments of women who came to the well, who asked that children 
might be given them or the lives of children spared, or perhaps the 
souls of children saved, pathetic memorials of the prayers made 
now to some Christian spirit, the same prayers which had been 
made centuries before to the deities who held the land before the 
Cross came to it. 

Mr. Mervyn shuddered. 

“Tl cable off to Dublin to-day,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ and engage a 
sculptor to run us up an ancient cross, Celtic design, with shamrocks 
clustering round the base.’ 

Mr. Mervyn could stand no more. Delia’s gravel pit was not 
one of his favourite haunts. It bore too plainly the impress of 
human activity to attract him much; but it possessed beauties 
which appealed to him. The thought of its desecration moved 
him. Sometbing of the strength of old John Owen came to him. 
He made his protest almost fiercely. 

“You mustn’t do such things,’ he said, ‘ you'll ruin the place 
with your vulgar monstrosities.’ 

‘ Father!’ said Delia in astonishment. 

Never in her life had she heard her father speak in such a way. 

* Delia,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ your papa’s right. He’s made me 
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ashamed. Phil, I own up. I admire you some for speaking up 
straight. And you're right. You’ve got the finest silk-finished 
gloss of European culture, and when it comes to a question of artistic 
tout-ensemble you're there all the time. I’ve studied Italian art 
some, and I’m considered to have read more poetry than any woman 
in New York. But I admit that I never properly caught hold of 
the simplicity of nature. The vulgarity is deep down in me and I 
don’t know that I'll ever get rid of it. You’re miles in front of me, 
Phil, in real refinement. When we’re dealing with Europeans of 
the highest elegance it’ll pay us to have that amphitheatre just 
plain, and let Judas Iscariot and Ananias play about spontaneously 
among the brambles. I see that now. The high-brow Oxford 
professor would blush his rosiest if we set him down in front of a 
faked cross. I’m thankful to you for pointing that out.’ 

Mr. Mervyn’s anger vanished. The extraordinary softness of 
Mrs. Dann’s answer melted him. He felt sorry that he had men- 
tioned his objection to the erection of the Celtic cross. He could 
not bring himself to make another protest, one that would put a 
stop to the bottling of the water from the Holy Well. 

‘Same time, Phil,’ said Mrs. Dann, ‘ we’ve got to have side 
shows. When we're through with the professors, and the unin- 
structed public begins to drop in we'll have to provide some sort of 
supplementary attractions. That may not be art, but it’s business. 
You’ve kicked against a Celtic cross and I’ve given in. It wouldn’t 
do. But what do you say now to advertising for a tame wolf- 
hound ?’ 

She paused and looked at her brother-in-law apprehensively. 

‘The animal wouldn’t obtrude,’ she said. ‘ He’d look natural. 
The public would gurgle a lot at the notion of being able to go home 
and say its hands had been licked by a real Irish wolfhound. We'd 
have the kind that reposes underneath the round tower with the 
rising sun in the background. That’s real art, Phil—you can’t 
deny it. There would be small statuettes of the quadruped on sale, 
imitation bronze. Nobody would grudge a dollar for a statue of 
a hound descended straight from the dumb friend of Brian Boru 
who fought alongside his royal master at the battle of Clontarf! ’ 

Mr. Mervyn could not refuse his sister-in-law this small con- 
cession. After all, a wolfhound or two, even a whole pack of 
wolfhounds, if a pack should turn out to be procurable, would 
add very little to the absurdity of the Druminawona Miracle Play. 
Mr. Mervyn felt sorry that he had made a stand against the round 
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tower. He had, he feared, wantonly humiliated his sister-in-law. 
He had effected very little real good. 

‘I kind of feel you don’t like the wolfhound,’ said Mrs. Dann. 
‘ Just you say now, Phil, and I’ll scratch him off the list.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ but——’ 

‘I think a wolfhound would be perfectly sweet,’ said Delia. 
‘I’ve never seen one.’ 

Mrs. Dann turned to the phaeton. 

‘T’ll be off now,’ she said. ‘I'll examine your amphitheatre 
thoroughly, Delia, and then I’ll step in and interview a few of your 
prominent citizens about the play.’ 

‘Do you really think,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘that Druminawona’s 
altogether the most suitable place for this experiment of yours ?’ 

‘ You produce another place with a better name,’ said Mrs. Dann, 
‘and I'll take it on at once.’ 

‘ We’re very much out of the way here,’ said Mr. Mervyn, ‘ and 
the people are backward in many of their ideas.’ 

‘I’m figuring on that backwardness. It kind of matches the 
name.’ 

She took her place in the phaeton and gathered the reins into 
her hand. Then she cracked the whip. Biddy, who had for some 
time been showing every sign of impatience, stood on her hind legs 
and shook her head playfully. Mr. Mervyn stared at her in amaze- 
ment. At some remote period of the past, as a long-tailed filly 
in a field, Biddy may have been in the habit of prancing. Never 
once during her whole ten years at the rectory had she attempted 
any form of skittishness. Mrs. Dann cracked the whip again. 
Biddy came down heavily on her front legs, and looked round at 
Mr. Mervyn for admiration and applause. His face expressed 
nothing but surprise and sorrow. Biddy felt that she had behaved 
in a way unbecoming to her years. She was afraid to meet her 
master’s eyes. The look of reproach in them filled her with shame. 
To Mrs. Dann’s disappointment she pranced no more; but she 
trotted down towards the gate with unusual energy- 


(Zo be continued.) 




















ALFRED LYTTELTON. 


ALFRED, we erst, as Summer Circuit came, 

By idling Wye, or Severn’s hauntéd shore, 
Roamed with such rare forensic friends as more 
Of leisure than of learning had—your fame 
Olympic then; although your studious name 
Black-lettered leaves adorned, and from the store 
Ancestrai you did later draw such lore 

As Coke had kept, and you of right could claim 


Tasks sterner than our Courts or fields afford 

You found, and we applauded from afar 

The dexterous stroke, and firm undaunted stand— 
By all the Commons, e’en your foes adored. 

You pass—and like some bright far-faring star, 
The darker that you neared it leave the land. 





C. J. D. 











RECOLLECTIONS OF THE SIEGE OF DELHI. 


BY COL. SIR EDWARD T. THACKERAY, V.C., K.C.B. 


There is a special pleasure in welcoming to the Magazine a relation 
of our first and greatest Editor. Mr. Thackeray wrote fifty-one years 
ago in a letter to Mr. George Smith : ‘ So they have given E. Thackeray 
the V.C., how pleased I am.’ 

Ep. CoRNHILL. 


i. 


Ir was with feelings of relief and joy that those of the troops at 
Meerut in May 1857, who were under orders to move towards 
Delhi, received their orders to march on the afternoon of 
May 27. 

Since the massacres which took place on May 11, the troops 
had been cooped up in Meerut without any active measures of 
retaliation being taken against the mutineers, who had been 
allowed to enter Delhi without being pursued, and who had again 
been able to perpetrate similar massacres in the streets of the 
royal city. At length the long-looked-for order was issued and 
the column marched out of Meerut at about 6 P.M. on May 27. 
It consisted of two squadrons of the Carabineers (6th Dragoon 
Guards), a wing of the 60th Rifles, Scott’s Light Field Battery, 
Tombs’ Troop of Horse Artillery, two 18-pounders all manned by 
Europeans, with a small detachment of native Sappers, and some 
irregular horse, under the command of Brigadier A. Wilson of the 
Bengal Artillery, afterwards General Sir Archdale Wilson, Bart., 
G.C.B. On May 30 the column arrived on the left bank of the 
River Hindun near to Ghazee-oo-deen-nuggur, a small town about 
nine miles from Delhi. 

The writer, who was present at the action, revisited the place 
in 1868 and could remember the configuration of the ground. 
The ditch round the village, which he had seen heaped with dead 
mutineers, had been levelled together with the mud walls. A 
long causeway carried the grand trunk road across the valley 
within which the stream, shrunk during the scorching heat of 
May to a mere rivulet, wanders in a very tortuous channel. 

At the camp on the Hindun, fourteen officers of Engineers 
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occupied one private’s tent with a single thickness of canvas. 
On arriving at the Hindun we had the tent pitched and had some 
stew for breakfast. The heat was so intense that we wrapped 
wet handkerchiefs or towels round our heads. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon a round shot was fired 
into the camp from the opposite side of the river, killing a non- 
commissioned officer of the Carabineers. 

The bugles sounded, and the troops fell in, and at once marched 
towards the bridge that spanned the river. The mutineers, flushed 
with success, had come out from Delhi to give battle to the Meerut 
brigade before its junction with the Umballa Force. They planted 
some heavy guns to the right, and commenced firing into our 
camp. Under cover of the fire of the 18-pounders and Scott’s 
Field Battery, the 60th Rifles advanced, and moving along the 
causeway came to close quarters with the enemy. 

The rebel sepoys broke and fled under the galling fire pouring 
in upon them, and numbers were bayonetted. 

They left five guns in our hands. Major (afterwards Sir Henry) 
Tombs with the Horse Artillery and Carabineers dashed across 
the Hindun to the right and successfully turned the enemy’s left 
flank. Tombs’ horse was shot under him. 

A sepoy of the 11th Regiment fired his musket into an ammuni- 
tion waggon just as a party of the 60th under Captain Andrews 
were seizing the guns. Captain Andrews and several men were 
killed by the explosion and others wounded. 

During the action the writer had been ordered with a small 
detachment of sappers to throw up a traverse of earth and sand- 
bags to prevent any rush from parties of the enemy who might 
attempt to cross the bridge. 

While engaged on this he observed a spent round shot rolling 
along the road looking like a large cricket ball, and coming straight 
for the small entrenchment, and had barely time to call to the 
sergeant of sappers to look out. The sergeant was not quick enough, 
and the shot struck him on the inner side of the right thigh, hurling 
him for a distance of several yards, fortunately without breaking 
any bones. His leg swelled at once to a great size, and turned 
a livid blue colour, but the skin was not broken, and he was only 
on the sick list for about four days. 

On the following day the rebel sepoys again came out from 
Delhi and took up a position on the right bank of the Hindun, 
about a mile from our advanced posts. The artillery were sent 
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forward to reply to the enemy’s fire, the rifles with two guns and 
the sappers occupying the head of the bridge. The fight was one 
almost entirely of artillery. Lieutenant Perkins of the Horse 
Artillery was killed by a grape shot. Our men suffered fearfully 
from thirst and sunstroke, twelve of the rifles being struck down 
by the sun, of whom four died. When the enemy’s fire slackened 
a general advance was ordered, and they retreated carrying off their 
guns to Delhi. Our men were so exhausted by heat and thirst that 
they were unable to improve their victory. 

The Carabineers— 6th Dragoon Guards— wore their brass 
helmets during the action, without cover or protection of any 
kind, and, strange though it may seem, there were but few cases of 
sunstroke, the burnished surfaces causing the heat to be reflected 
from the helmets. 

On June 1 our column was reinforced by the arrival of the 2nd 
Goorkhas (Sirmoor Battalion), 600 strong, under the command 
of Major Reid (afterwards General Sir Charles Reid, G.C.B.). 

We remained on our position on the Hindun from the Ist to 
the 5th of June, and then commenced the march to join the force 
that was moving on Delhi from Umballa under the Commander- 
in-chief. This flank march was a difficult and hazardous operation, 
and the strictest precautions had to be taken to guard against 
surprise. It seems scarcely credible that the enemy, on ascertaining 
our departure from the Hindun, should not have attempted to 
attack the column. Probably the rebels were paralysed by the 
combats of May 30 and 31 and by the loss of their guns. 

On the morning of June 7 we reached Paniput and learnt that 
the Commander-in-chief, General the Hon. A. Anson, had died of 
cholera, and had been succeeded by General Barnard. 

The force under General Barnard consisted of H.M.’s 9th Lancers, 
the 75th, the lst and 2nd Bengal Fusiliers, Money’s Troop of 
Horse Artillery, and the siege-train. The latter had arrived from 
Phillour on the 6th. On the 8th we marched out of Alipore at 
3 a.m. to attack the enemy, who were strongly entrenched at 
Badle-ka-Serai, their force consisting of cavalry, infantry, and 
thirty guns. 

After we had marched from two to three miles, the sound of 
heavy firing was heard in our front. As we drew near, the round 
shot and shell whistled past, tearing up the ground and striking 
down many men, horses, and bullocks. 

We passed one of our batteries, commanded by Major Alfred 
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Light, which had to bear the brunt of the enemy’s fire. A tumbril 
had blown up and two or three artillerymen were lying dreadfully 
scorched and dying in the road. Dead bullocks were lying all about, 
killed by the round shot. Many of the rebels had posted themselves 
in a walled village, the entrance to which was barricaded. After 
capturing the position of Badle-ka-Serai our force rested for about 
half an hour, and then, as we again advanced, the enemy retired to 
the ridge above Delhi, and finally fled into Delhi leaving twenty 
guns in our possession; Colonel Chester, Captain Russell, and 
Lieutenant Harrison were killed, and fifty men, and about 150 
wounded. The enemy lost great numbers. 

The troops were posted at intervals along the ridge. We were 
all much exhausted after the action and the march under the 
burning sun. 

Wounded men were continually brought in to Hindoo Rao’s 
house, a large building on the ridge overlooking the city. 

The camp was pitched in rear of the ridge. A bungalow, which 
had escaped the conflagration after the Delhi massacres, was told 
off for the Engineers’ headquarters. The enemy opened a heavy 
fire from the city on discovering the earthworks that we had thrown 
up during the night. 

The result of the successful action on June 8, 1857, at Badle- 
ka-Serai was to give to the field force under the command of Major- 
General Sir Henry Barnard complete possession of the low ridge 
of hills to the westward of the city. The highest parts of the ridge 
rise to a height of about fifty to sixty feet above the general level 
of the interior of the city, while the average command may be taken 
for practical purposes at about forty feet. The greatest length 
of the ridge occupied at any time during the preliminary operations 
was a little more than two miles, and of this position the extreme 
left was so far retired from the place as to be in no serious danger 
at any time, while the right invited attack from the moment of 
occupation to the close of the operations. 

Along the crest of the ridge, posts of considerable strength 
existed. They were formed either of ancient or modern buildings 
of good materials and substantial construction. 

Of these the group on the extreme right, distinguished during 
the progress of the siege as Hindoo Rao’s house, was at once the 
most important and most exposed. The Mahratta Prince, by whom 
it was built, had occupied it for many years, regarding it as his home, 
and had surrounded the principal house with many inferior offices, 
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all of which were capable of supplying shelter, though not by any 
means shot-proof shelter, for men and cattle. 

Hindoo Rao having died some time before the Mutiny broke 
out, the place was unoccupied. About 180 yards to the left of 
Hindoo Rao’s house stands ‘ the Observatory,’ an ancient structure 
suited to the purposes of Hindoo astronomy, built by the Rajpoot 
astronomer Rajah Jai Singh. It was of irregular form, dark and 
ill-ventilated, but as a support to Hindoo Rao’s house was found 
very useful and was permanently occupied during the siege. About 
650 yards further to the left there was an abandoned mosque 
of the oldest Pathan type in a somewhat ruinous condition, but 
still affording accommodation for an outpost of considerable 
strength. This also was suited for a permanent position. 

At the distance of nearly a mile from Hindoo Rao’s house 
stands or stood the Flag Staff Tower, a double-storeyd circular 
building of Gothic design, which commands an excellent view of 
the ground lying between the city and the ridge. This building 
offered sufficient means of shelter to make it useful as a post. 
Other posts were decided upon from time to time during the siege. 

On driving the enemy from every point of the ridge on June 8, 
Sir Henry Barnard occupied at once, in strength, the four points 
just alluded to. He established the headquarters of the Sirmoor 
Battalion, 2nd Goorkhas, under Major Charles Reid, in Hindoo 
Rao’s house, and there this distinguished corps remained unrelieved 
from the first day of the siege to the last. 

The headquarters camp was established on the plains to the 
westward of the ridge, and occupied the old parade ground of the 
Delhi cantonment. Immediately in rear of the camp there runs 
a broad, rapid stream, being a drainage channel from the Nujufghur 
Jheel to the River Jumna, and along the right flank, at a distance 
of about a mile, flows the Western Jumna Canal, which, crossing 
the ridge by a bold cutting through the solid rock, executed in the 
time of the Emperor Shah Jehan, passes through the suburbs of 
Kissengunge, and enters the city through a culvert in the wall 
near the Lahore Gate, and, traversing the entire breadth of the 
city, falls into the River Jumna close to the Begumabad Gateway, 

For operations in the open field the sole strength of the garrison 
was in the trained soldiers, but for the operations in the rugged 
ground around Delhi, resolute men, familiar with their weapons and 
profiting by the universal cover everywhere supplied in some house 
or other, were antagonists whom it was necessary to respect. 
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In all the important materials and munitions of war the command 
of the arsenal in Delhi made the resources of the enemy, practically 
speaking, unlimited. Food was drawn with unrestricted freedom 
from the whole of the open districts to the east, south, and south- 
west, and there is no reason to suppose that money was deficient. 
With all the primary elements of a successful and vigorous defence 
the enemy was, therefore, abundantly provided. 

The permanent posts for the ridge had scarcely been occupied on 
June 8 when the enemy, rallied with such reinforcements as the 
garrison could supply, attacked the position on its whole length, but 
were immediately driven back on the picquets being reinforced. 

The most notable point in connexion with this attack was the 
vigorous support it received from the fire of the heavy guns on the 
Moree and Cashmere bastions, and the first engineer operations 
resolved on were directed against the former of these works. 

The range to the Moree Bastion was about 1,500 yards, and to 
the Martello Tower, between these two main works, from which 
occasional support was given to them, about 1,830 yards. 

The enemy again attacked on the right flank in great force, but 
were beaten back with heavy loss. 

Heavy fire continued uninterruptedly on both sides, and it very 
soon became apparent that a decided superiority was with the 
enemy. ‘The fire of the four guns in Salkeld’s and Wilson’s batteries 
produced no apparent effect on any of the enemy’s works ; casualties 
became serious, and it was clear that if any result was to be produced 
it was essential that the strength of the batteries on the ridge must be 
increased. 

Accordingly, a mortar battery, called Maunsell’s! Battery, for 
two mortars, was commenced, and an additional gun portion was 
added to Salkeld’s, Wilson’s, and Maunsell’s batteries respectively. 
While these works were in progress the enemy attacked the right of 
the position with great vigour, but was repulsed, and on the 11th the 
whole of the guns, aided by the mortars, opened fire. 

At this time the enemy made a very dangerous movement of 
advancing from Kissengunge with field guns up to the crest of the 
ridge on the extreme right, and from thence enfilading the entire 
line of the English batteries. The movement, however, was not 
persisted in, but it was plain that he had observed a very weak 
point in the position, and was likely to renew his attempt 
upon it. 

1 Named after General Sir R. Maunsell, K.C.B., R.E. 
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On the 15th the enemy was very quiet all night and day, and no 
attack was made on the position. 

It was observed, however, on the 17th, that the enemy had 
commenced work on a battery in the suburbs of Pahareepore, and 
although the mortar practice from the batteries on the ridge was 
excellent, progress was not stopped. 

It being of the greatest importance that no permanent lodgment 
should be permitted on a site where guns would take all the ridge 
batteries in reverse with disastrous effect, Sir Henry Barnard deter- 
mined on an attack in order to clear the suburb. This duty was 
effected by Major Charles Reid and Major Henry Tombs with the 
small columns under their respective commands, supported by four 
guns. The enemy’s battery was captured and entirely destroyed, 
some loss was inflicted, and the only gun he had brought out from 
the place was taken. 

On the night of the 17th, a new 3-gun battery, called Johnson’s 
Battery, named after Captain Johnson (afterwards General Sir 
Edwin Johnson, G.C.B.), was constructed on the rocky plateau, 
about 300 yards from Hindoo Rao’s house. 

During the early part of the siege Lieutenant T. Cadell’ of the 
2nd Bengal Fusiliers greatly distinguished himself by carrying to 
safety a wounded soldier under a very heavy fire and was awarded 
the V.C. 

On the 24th the suburb of Subzee-Mundi was attacked by the 
enemy in force, and held with much tenacity. Johnson’s Battery 
was attacked, and from Pahareepore the works near Hindoo Rao’s 
house were taken in flank by a battery of field guns, and some loss 
inflicted on the troops occupying them. 

But the result of the fight was, as it had ever been, the defeat of 
the enemy at all points, heavy loss being inflicted on him while he 
retired sullenly into the city. Subzee-Mundi was subsequently held 
in strength by a regiment of Europeans ; a large serai, or traveller’s 
resting-place, and a Hindoo temple being prepared for occupation 
by the troops, and fortified as efficiently as means would permit. 
Considerable clearances of old ruins and jungle were effected in the 
vicinity of this post, and its maintenance in support of the 
advanced battery on the ridge was found to be of much use. 

Reports having been received of the intentions of the Commander 
of the garrison to convert the dry ditch of the fort into a wet one by 


1 Now Colonel Thomas Cadell, V.C., C.B., formerly Chief Commissioner of 
the Andaman Islands. 
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turning into it the waters of the West Jumna Canal, it was deter- 
mined to cut off the supply at the ancient aqueduct before 
mentioned. This was done in the first instance by a party of 
sappers, under Lieutenant Champain (afterwards Colonel Sir John 
Champain, K.C.M.G.), who cut through the bank of the canal above 
the aqueduct, and thus turned the whole stream into the Nujufgurh 
Jheel drain. 

From June 28, accordingly, no water entered the city through the 
canal channel, but no practical inconvenience was thereby caused to 
the garrison, as they had complete command of the River Jumna. 

On June 28 the Engineers Brigade was strengthened by the 
arrival of Captain Alexander Taylor (afterwards General Sir 
Alexander Taylor, G.C.B.) and Lieutenant W. W. Greathed 
(afterwards Major-General and C.B.), who had up to that time been 
acting as extra aide-de-camp to the Major-General commanding." 

During the first three weeks of the siege the Delhi field force 
was engaged in repelling the enemy’s sorties. There were usually 
three or four sorties in each week, and some of these were on & 
very large scale. Large bodies of the rebels could be seen issuing 
from the Lahore Gate; cavalry, artillery, and infantry. 

Perhaps an incident which happened to the writer may not be 
without interest as an example of the responsibilities that devolved 
on very young officers at this critical time. 

A few days after the commencement of the siege I was ordered 
to take a party of about a hundred unarmed coolies, a few native 
sappers, three non-commissioned officers, and six elephants to 
Metcalfe’s house to clear the ground around, and to destroy some 
walls around the picquet which was stationed at this spot. 

Metcalfe’s house, which had been the residence of Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe, the Commissioner of Delhi, was a large building surrounded 
by a beautiful park. It was situated on the right bank of the Jumna, 
about half-way between the ridge and the city. After the massacre 
of Europeans in May the house had been gutted, the valuable 
library and all the furniture and effects plundered and destroyed 
by the mutineers. I had explained to the sergeant in charge of 
the elephants that on arriving at the entrance to the park he should 
take the turning to the left, and we started as it was getting dusk. 
I rode at the head of the little party, and on arriving at the park 


1 Lieut. R. C. Low (afterwards General Sir Robert Low, G.C.B.), and Lieut. 
Evans, 9th Lancers, were at this time aides-de-camp to the General 
commanding. 
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gates turned to the left with the sappers and coolies. After going 
some distance towards Metcalfe’s house I halted the party and 
galloped back to the gates. It was very dark and I could see or 
hear nothing of the elephants. I then conjectured that the sergeant 
in charge must have tarried somewhat behind, and had not been 
able to see that we had turned to the left through the gates, and 
in fact that at that moment he must be quietly walking along the 
road towards the enemy’s picquets at Ludlow Castle about 300 
yards distant. All this passed through my mind in much less 
time than it takes to write it. I galloped in the darkness in the 
direction of Ludlow Castle, and was only just in time. The sergeant 
was calmly walking along the road to destruction with the six 
elephants and their mahouts, and some of the coolies. 

I touched him on the shoulder, and turned him round without 
speaking. The enemy’s advance post at Ludlow Castle could not 
then have been more than eighty yards distant, but the night was 
very dark and they heard no sound. We got back to the park 
and reached Metcalfe’s house safely. 

Scarcely a house in the old cantonment was left untouched by 
the rebels. At this time about twenty native regiments of the 
Bengal native army had mutinied, and we received accounts daily 
of the mutiny of some regiment. 

On June 18 the rebels were reinforced by the mutinied brigade 
from Nusseerabad, bringing six guns with them. To celebrate the 
event they came out in force, and made an attack on our rear. 
The contest was most desperate, and the loss on both sides was great. 
Major Yule, of the 9th Lancers, was killed; Daly, of the Guides, 
and Becher, the Quartermaster-General, were wounded. Some 
of the officers who happened not to be on duty, hearing the sound 
of heavy guns in our rear, rode out in the direction of the firing. 
Clouds of dust obscured the air as we approached, and numbers of 
wounded men were carried by us. We heard that several officers 
had been killed or wounded, but could not judge from the uncertain 
accounts of the wounded men how the battle went. As it became 
dusk, we started back at a gallop, but my horse stumbled in a rut 
in the road, and came down heavily with me. I then discovered 
that the saddle-girth had snapped, and I had to ride the rest of the 
way to camp without a saddle. Of our troubles at this period 
of the siege, that great soldier, Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse, wrote 
at this time, June 22: ‘The wounded generally are doing well, 
poor fellows, considering the heat, dirt, and want of bed but the 
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dry ground. Their pluck is wonderful, and it is not in the field 
alone that you see what an English soldier is made of.’ 

The Commissioner of Delhi, Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, was in 
our camp at this time. His house, as before mentioned, which 
had been completely gutted by the rebels, was occupied by our 
picquets. The mutineers used our bugle calls, and frequently 
came out to fight wearing their red coats. The buttons on the 
uniforms of the corpses bore the number of the regiments that had 
mutinied. The work of the artillery in the batteries at this time 
was most arduous. One man was told off to watch for the flash 
of the enemy’s gun ; and when he saw the flash from the batteries, 
he shouted ‘down,’ and everyone closed up under the shelter of 
the parapet. The most dangerous part was getting into the 
batteries, as the enemy had constructed a battery on the right of 
our position, at a place called the Eed Gurh, from which their shot 
enfiladed the ridge, the shot and shell crashing along the ridge 
and striking down anyone who happened to be exposed. One 
shot fired from this battery entered the doorway of Hindoo Rao’s 
house and killed an officer, Lieutenant Wheatley, and eight men of 
the 2nd Goorkha Regiment, and wounded seven men. After this 
a large earthen traverse was thrown up in front of the doorway, 
which stopped the shot from entering the building. The Goorkha 
Regiment (Sirmoor Battalion) made use of the upper storey of 
Hindoo Rao’s house as a hospital. I remember one of the Goorkha 
officers asking me to have some dinner with him one evening. 
While we were eating there was a tremendous crash in the upper 
storey. The officer merely remarked that there was a shot up- 
stairs, and a dead Goorkha soldier was carried past us a few 
minutes afterwards. 

At this time we received the news of the revolt of the whole 
of the Province of Oudh and the Gwalior contingent. The enemy 
received reinforcements almost daily. We could hear the strains 
of the bands of the mutineer regiments as they marched into 
the city across the bridge of boats. They played ‘Cheer boys, 
cheer,’ and other English tunes. After hearing the bands, we 
were always on the look-out for an attack, as the best regiments 
were sent out immediately on arriving to make a grand attack 
on our position. However, we also received some welcome re- 
inforcements. A battalion of the 8th King’s, a detachment of 
the 61st Regiment, and two regiments of Sikhs, marched into 
camp at this period. We lost eight officers killed between the 
21— 
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8th and 20th June. Two native sappers were struck by frag- 
ments of a shell close to me, as we were going into one of the 
batteries. One poor fellow had his leg taken off and died in an 
hour; the other was severely wounded. As there was no medical 
officer present I tied up the wound with a handkerchief. The 
behaviour of the men in al] the regiments was beyond all praise. 
One of the Carabineers was struck by a shot, which carried away 
his arm and leg. He said, ‘Oh! there goes my arm and leg; give 
me a drop of water, please.’ 

July 3rd.—Last night we were all ready for the assault, and 
very eager for it, but the order was countermanded. Plans had 
been prepared on tracing cloth by the engineer officers, and every- 
thing was in readiness. There were to have been five storming 
parties, with two engineer officers to each party. Lieutenant W. 
Greathed (afterwards Major-General and C.B.), with Lieutenant 
A. McNeill and myself, were told off to head one of the storming 
parties, and to blow in with powder-bags a grating through which 
the canal entered the city, but from which the water had been 
turned off. At this time we had twenty-two officers of Engineers 
with the Delhi Field Force, Colonel Baird Smith being in command. 

Lieutenant Walker’ was severely wounded on July 14. The 
Chief Engineer thus alludes to this incident : 


‘The casualties in the engineer brigade included three officers 
. . . Lieutenant J. T. Walker, of the Bombay Engineers, a young 
soldier of rare daring and self-possession, who was shot through 
the thigh after performing one of those noble acts of devoted 
valour. Directed to blow in the gate of a serai occupied in force 
by the enemy, he could only obtain a number of cartridges from 
the nearest field battery, as the supply of powder needful for 
the purpose; carrying these cartridges himself in full view of 
the enemy under a heavy fire, he was fortunate enough to succeed 
in lodging them against the gate without being hit. He lit the 
match and retired; but seeing after a time that the port-fire 
had burned out, he advanced again and re-lit it, when again it 
failed. 

‘He then procured a musket, moved out to the vicinity of the 
gate and fired into the powder, exploding it at once and blowing 
away the woodwork effectually. The attacking party at once 
rushed in and slew the whole of the enemy found inside. After 


1 Afterwards General Walker, C.B., F.R.S., forfmany years Surveyor-General 
of India. General Walker died in London in February 1896, 
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this successful shot, however, Lieutenant Walker received a very 
severe gunshot wound in the thigh, the ball passing quite through 
the leg. Before recovering from this wound an attack of cholera 
supervened, and his services were lost for the remainder of the 
siege, just at a time when his excellent qualifications as a military 
surveyor, his clear intellect, and proficient and cool courage would 
have made his aid invaluable.’ 


Commencing on June 8, the attacks by the garrison on all points 
of the ground held outside the walls were incessant. The casualties 
of the force day by day were most serious. Many of its bravest and 
best officers had been killed or severely wounded; the daily 
average of casualties among the soldiers averaged from about 
thirty to forty, and on occasions of vigorous combats the loss 
rose from 100 to 150. It was scarcely possible to resist the con- 
viction that the army was steadily and surely being used up by 
the ordinary process of the siege, and it seemed as though a simple 
calculation would show how long such a rate of waste of life should 
be sustained in presence of an enemy by a force numerically so 
feeble; long it plainly could not be. To shorten the siege, or 
limit the waste of life, were the urgent necessities of the position. 
The former could be effected only in one of two ways—the first 
by regular operations against the place, or, second, by an assault 
de vive force. The insufficiency of artillery and engineer material 
for even the most limited formal operation made the first plan 
wholly impracticable. 

Such fire, indeed, as the batteries on the ridge were competent 
to sustain was sustained by purchase from day to day of the shot 
fired by the enemy, which were sedulously picked up by the camp 
followers. The whole supply of ordnance powder for seventeen 
siege pieces in position was no more than 11,600 lbs., barely sufficient 
for one day’s active firing, and even the musketry powder had sunk 
to 12,900 lbs. 

It is questionable whether batteries could have been maintained, 
even if their first construction had been practicable, as revetting 
materials were in extremely small numbers. Hence there was 
no hesitation whatever in abandoning all idea of operations of 
this class. 

The second course—viz. an assault de vive force—was plainly a 
most desperate expedient in the actual condition of the force at 
the moment. It could only have been justified by assurances 
of the highest authority that the critical emergency of political 
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circumstances had been such that all risks must be run to achieve 
@ success. 

The possibilities of success were sufficient to have warranted 
the General in making an attack even so desperate as that on 
Delhi would have been. The Chief Engineer came to this con- 
clusion at the time, and adhered to it until circumstances, to be 
explained hereafter, had completely changed. 

Assuming, however, that an assault involving such undeniable 
risks might be deferred, systematic provision for reducing the 
waste of life on the ridge was of the most urgent necessity, and 
though the means were small, both in men and material, it was 
absolutely necessary that they should be used and multiplied if 
the position were to be maintained for even a day. ‘ 

On the morning of July 5, Sir Henry Barnard received the 
Chief Engineer at a confidential interview, which lasted about 
three hours. 

The General-in-command explained in the most unreserved 
terms his views of the position of the force, and at first, especially, 
he was evidently and most justly impressed with the deepest 
anxiety for its safety, and felt acutely the heavy weight of personal 
responsibility that must attach to his own decisions. The general 
conclusions to which the Chief Engineer had come, as briefly 
detailed above, were duly submitted to the General, and were 
fully discussed. Reserving his final decision, however, at the 
moment, he appointed a second meeting at noon of the same 
day, when he expected to be prepared to give definite orders. 

There were no external signs of fatal sickness at that time 
apparent about Sir H. Barnard. A worn and anxious expression 
of face, with a certain heaviness and dimness of eye, not at all 
natural to him, were the only signs of suffering that attracted the 
Chief Engineer’s notice. And even these passed away as the 
discussion advanced, till the general cheerfulness of bearing under 
all difficulties, which did so much to win for him the warm affection 
of the whole force he commanded, resumed its usual glow, and the 
Chief Engineer left Sir Henry Barnard at the close of the interview 
as resolute for the present and as hopeful for the future as ever. ° 

Scarcely an hour or two passed before the General was stricken 
with a deadly attack of cholera, and on the Chief Engineer’s return to 
headquarters at about 11 a.m. he was met by the medical attendants 
with the assurance that he could now see no one, and that the 
worst was to be feared as to the issue of the disease. The anti- 
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cipation was realised the same afternoon, and it was with the 
truest sorrow that the army learnt of the loss it had sustained in 
the premature death of a chief admired by all for his undaunted 
courage, his unwearying activity, his single-hearted devotion to 
duty, and beloved by all for his thoughtful care, courteous bearing, 
generous appreciation of the efforts of his officers and men, and 
the general spirit he diffused around him. No one can make the 
conduct of Sir Henry Barnard, during that terrible month of June, 
a careful study without feeling that few soldiers have ever faced 
sterner perils with a stouter heart, and none have surpassed him 
in devotion to the Crown, or in the resolute discharge under physical 
and moral conditions so exhausting that life sunk beneath their 
pressure. 

On the death of Sir Henry Barnard, Major-General Read, C.B., 
assumed the command of the Delhi Field Force. 

The Major-General having communicated to the Chief Engineer 
his opinion that an assault de vive force was not expedient, attention 
was sedulously given to strengthening the position on the ridge, 
providing cover for the troops, clearing jungle and brushwood 
on the slopes, so as to diminish as much as possible the cover for 
the enemy, and finally to the security of the communications, by 
the demolition of all the bridges by which the enemy could cross 
the Western Jumna Canal or the Nujufghur Jheel Drainage Cut 
with his artillery. 

As part of a concerted scheme, a detachment of the enemy’s 
cavalry charged into the camp on the 9th, and after causing con- 
siderable confusion and some loss was repulsed with heavy slaughter. 
A general attack was also made on the position under cover of a 
very hot fire from the place. A strong column under Brigadier- 
General Chamberlain advanced through the suburbs, clearing them 
of the enemy and driving him into the city. 

It suffered most severely, however, the loss on this day being 
228 in killed and wounded, considerably heavier than any other 
action in which the force had previously been engaged. 

Between July 10 and 14 active work was carried on in strength- 
ening the right flank of the position. Early in the siege, a lofty 
mound, evidently a disused brick-kiln, had been taken possession 
of, its crest roughly formed into a battery for three heavy guns, 
and an approach ofjeasy slope cut along its face. 

It was called ‘The General’s Mound,’ from having been a 
favourite position of Sir Henry Barnard during the many fights of 
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which he was an eye-witness. It was between this mound and 
a mass of ancient Mahomedan buildings abutting on the Nujufghur 
Jheel Channel that the enemy’s cavalry broke through on the 9th, 
and it was necessary to make the ground impracticable for horse- 
men. Strong parapets, deep ditches, and thick abattis of trees 
and brushwood were carried over all the open spaces; provision 
was made for placing field guns in battery behind the bank on the 
right of the mound. The line to the Drainage Channel was thereby 
strengthened to be safe against attack. On the morning of July 13, 
the Engineer Brigade lost one of its best and bravest officers by the 
death from cholera of Lieutenant Edmund Walker. Young in 
years, but ripe in varied experience, an accomplished soldier, a 
gallant gentleman, and a friend endeared to his brother officers by 
many noble qualities, his premature death was felt as a general 
private sorrow, and a severe public loss. 

A battery called Taylor’s Battery, named after Captain Taylor,’ 
was constructed in front of the Pagoda picquet. 

About sunrise on the 15th the enemy attacked, as was expected, 
and the contest continued with variable vigour throughout the day. 
The position had been so gradually strengthened in all its parts 
that no impression could be made upon it. The troops remained 
quietly under cover of their parapets, and the artillery inflicted 
heavy loss on the enemy from all the batteries on the right. 

Scarcely any casualties had occurred until it was determined 
to move out and drive the enemy from the strong and rugged ground 
he usually held. This was done, of course, but with some loss, 
and in the impetuosity of pursuit the column followed the re- 
treating enemy close up to the walls of the city. There they were 
received with a murderous grape-shot fire, and officers and men fell 
thick and fast. 

The commander of this column, Brigadier Chamberlain, was 
struck down by a dangerous wound, and before the troops could 
be extricated from their position, thirteen officers and 209 men were 
placed hors de combat. 

The total casualties in the two actions of the 10th and 15th 
having risen to nearly 500 men, it was necessary to abandon all 
idea of any active operations agaiast the place from the latter date. 
Up to that date it had been the personal conviction of the Chief 
Engineer, duly submitted to the consideration of the Major-General 


1 Afterwards General Sir Alexander Taylor, G.C.B. 
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commanding, that the possibilities of success by assault were such 
as would justify the attempt being made, should the political 
necessity for it be so great as to warrant very grave risks being 
accepted. 

In the afternoon, a column under Brigadier Jones advanced, 
and drove the enemy out of the Subzee-Mundi and Trevelyan 
Gunge. Lieutenant Crozier, of the 75th Regiment, was killed on 
this occasion. On the 2lst and 22nd the rear breastwork at the 
Metcalfe picquet was completed, very much improving the defences 
at that part, and placing them in a most satisfactory condition. 

On July 25 and 26, the lines of fire of the centre battery were 
altered, and readjusted, so that one embrasure should bear on 
the Moree, a second on the Cashmere Bastion, and the third on 
Ludlow Castle. 

In addition to the above works, the preparation of gabions 
and fascines in the engineer park was continued daily without 
interruption. 


(To be concluded.) 














THE BORROW COMMEMORATION AT NORWICH. 


Our Borrow commemoration has come and gone and we are all 
congratulating each other. But how did it come about? Of 
course we had an indefatigable secretary, but did the secretary 
merely issue a wkase that there should be a commemoration of 
Borrow ? That seems unlikely, for he lived in Yarmouth, and 
Norwich does not take its orders from Yarmouth. A centenary 
would explain itself, but the centenary of Borrow’s birth fell ten 
years ago. Did the whole thing, then, start from our Lord Mayor 
and his wish to make a gift to the city of Borrow’s house in Willow 
Lane? That would be a reasonable hypothesis ; and that no doubt 
will become the justification of our festival in the eyes of history ; 
but as a matter of fact the festival was determined upon before 
the gift was thought of. Was the Press responsible? The Press 
is powerful; but my recollection is that the Press was at first a 
little superior and sniffy; and talked about the best celebration 
of an author being the reading of his books and so forth. The 
more one reflects the more surprising the whole business appears ; 
only it happened ; and the only-begetter of the celebration, whether 
he was the secretary, or the Lord Mayor, or the agent of a syndicate 
bent upon advertising our ancient city by exploiting its famous 
men, must be rubbing his hands. For it cannot be denied that 
the thing was a success. 

The more interesting question, however, for anyone who knows 
Norwich is not who started the idea, but how it came to germinate. 
For an idea, if it is to be fruitful, requires a congenial soil; and 
Norwich does not habitually take suggestion ‘as a cat laps milk.’ 
I have seen concert rooms nearly empty when excellent musicians 
were announced to play, and lecturers bombinating in what might 
pass for a vacuum. My own explanation is that Norwich is 
becoming self-conscious. Itis not uncommon for an ancient family, 
living on its own property and conserving its traditions century 
after century, to awake suddenly to the interest of its own antiquity. 
Excursions are made into the lumber-room, and old chests are 
rummaged. The family portraits are cleaned and re-arranged. 
Heralds’ College is consulted on the history of certain quarterings. 
The old family pride which for so long has been content to ‘ feel 
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that it is greater than it knows’ becomes informed and articulate, 
and the family annals are reduced to letter of print. Some such 
process would seem to have been at work among our sober citizens. 
Certainly Norwich, once the second city in England, has a past to 
be proud of ; and there are signs that she is beginning to be proud 
of it. The antiquaries have long been at work collecting and 
displaying the relics of her former greatness. The publications of 
Mr. Walter Rye alone must now be as numerous as King Solomon’s 
songs. The corporation has followed suit with two admirably 
edited volumes of archives. Public-spirited councillors have been 
re-naming the streets after distinguished citizens. Statues have 
been subscribed and erected. Nelson gazes with a somewhat 
mixed expression at his old school in the Cathedral Close. Sir 
Thomas Browne sits in the market-place contemplating a skull, 
and no doubt wondering how his own skull got into the Norfolk 
and Norwich Hospital. Old Crome has not yet got his statue, but 
his pictures are distinguished from those of lesser painters by being 
hidden away from the destructive fury of our English pétroleuses, 
and the church where he lies buried is to be made water-tight in 
his honour. When therefore Borrow was mentioned as a great 
man and a Norwich man to whom the citizens had not yet done 
justice, there was a readiness to make amends. Happily no one 
suggested a statue. A gentleman six foot two high in a tightly 
buttoned frock coat, with two inches of stocking visible between his 
low shoes and his trousers, would have presented a difficult subject 
to the most accomplished sculptor. The Lord Mayor’s munificent 
gift of the house in Willow Lane for a museum of Borrow relics 
just met the case ; and for the rest, we could dine and make speeches. 

So when the first haze had somewhat dispersed, and we had 
all got Borrow’s name right, and had discovered, as the local paper 
put it, ‘whether he was a writer, or an old-time cricketer, or a 
mechanical inventor,’ it was very cheering to find how many-sided 
his attractiveness really was. We all found something in him to 
appeal to us. First and foremost, of course, there was the attrac- 
tion of the books; and the committee very judiciously invited 
several ‘ bright particular stars’ to come down from literary 
London, in order to shed lustre on the celebration, and illuminate 
our provincial judgments. The bookshops groaned under the 
weight of shilling editions, and we wished in vain that George 
could have netted some of the proceeds, or at least enjoyed the 
spectacle, The enterprising librarian of the Free Library prepared 
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a bibliography, and arranged the critical literature on shelves for 
reference, with markers in the relevant places ; while the subscrip- 
tion library met the demand for biographies with sympathetic zeal. 
Then there was the connexion with the Bible Society. And those 
of us who had reached middle life told each other how as boys we 
had been allowed to read The Bible in Spain on Sundays, and how 
we had not realised that the Borrow who wrote it was the Borrow ; 
and that we must read it again. And then there were the demi- 
semi-Bohemians, who thought the Bible Society business a mere 
bogey, but liked a man who was not ashamed of saying a good 
word for gipsies, and the open road, and a glass of beer, and the 
hilarious side of life generally. 

And yet there were not lacking signs that no man is universally 
accepted as a prophet in his own country until the centenary of his 
death. There will always be people who knew other people who 
knew him at home and—well—didn’t altogether like him. So it 
has been with Borrow. ‘ His father, you know, rose from the ranks, 
and the son did not get much schooling ; and it’s all very well to 
make a great man of him now, but he was not much thought of in 
my grandfather’s time.’ The stories that get remembered and 
repeated locally too often illustrate what a modern poet has called 


‘The power of boredom in the dead man’s deeds’ ; 


how he bored others and others bored him. There is commonly a 
simplicity and straightforwardness about men of genius which the 
children of this world find vastly irritating. When Borrow said to 
Thackeray that Punch was a periodical he never read, it is quite 
possible that what he meant was just what he said, neither more, or 
less, and that he had no wish to hurt the feelings of the author of 
the Snob papers. That explanation would cover many stories that 
are told about Borrow’s lack of consideration. And it should 
further be remembered that genius is often moody, without intend- 
ing any rudeness by its moods. Some reminiscences recently 
contributed to the Eastern Daily Press by a gentleman who as & 
boy was often taken for walks by Borrow, make this abundantly 
clear in Borrow’s own case; for no one would want to behave 
rudely to a schoolboy, whom he was taking out on his half-holiday. 

‘We would start off,’ says this correspondent, ‘at half-past 
twelve, and return at bedtime. What we talked about of course I 
cannot recall, for I was then a boy between thirteen and fifteen 
years of age, and I had no sort of inkling that my companion was 
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even then a celebrity and destined to be a still greater one in the 
future. But I do remember that sometimes I could not get a word 
out of him for an hour or more, and that then suddenly he would 
break out with all sorts of questions. ‘I wonder if you can see 
what I can,” he once remarked. ‘Do you see that the gipsies 
have been here?”’ ‘ No,” Ireplied. And then he would tell me no 
more. He was rather prone to arouse one’s curiosity, and refuse 
to pursue the subject. I do not mean that he was morose. Far 
from it. He was always very kind to me.’ 

‘A good man, but a strange creature,’ was the description once 
given of Borrow, according to the same authority, by his wife ; 
and the illustration offered of his ‘ strangeness ’ was strange enough 
in all conscience. ‘ Do you know he will say to me after breakfast, 
“Mary, I am going for a walk,” and then I do not see anything 
more of him for three months. And all the time he will be walking 
miles and miles.’ Mrs. Borrow was a woman of strong sense. She 
was prepared, as Mrs. Grundy never is prepared, to find a certain 
amount of ‘ strangeness’ in persons of genius; and because they 
were ‘ strange ’ she did not hint that they were not ‘ good.’ 

But I have said nothing yet of the Celebration itself. It 
divided itself into three parts: first, a personally conducted tour 
round the Borrovian holy places; then a reception by the Lord 
Mayor ; finally a dinner, not without speeches. Of the first portion 
of the programme I can say nothing, because I was not able to 
join the conducted party ; and indeed conducted parties make me 
unhappy. I feel so sorry for the conductor, whether he be the 
verger of a cathedral, or the butler of some great house, or the 
president of an archeological excursion. And I had seen the 
chief sights on a previous occasion, as a back number of the 
CoRNHILL will testify. But the reception was in every way worthy 
of the event. The proper romantic colour was given by a concert 
of Russian gipsies, whose music we all described, for want of a 
more particular epithet, as ‘weird.’ Not being musical, I was 
more impressed with the spasmodic vigour of the conductor than 
with the quality of the sound. Then came the Lord Mayor’s oration, 
which touched with felicity many points of local controversy about 
Borrow, notably a debate on the comparative merits of that worthy 
and Sir Thomas Browne. ‘ You cannot compare ten pounds of 
butter with ten o’clock, or measure how far it is from July 5 to 
the Guildhall.’ Norwich people are justly proud of the culture of 
their chief citizen, who has himself written a book on Piranesi ; 
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and we all felt that Borrow would have enjoyed the speech, not 
least for the good company in which he there found himself. I 
remember Livy and Theocritus and St. Francis, and I think Voltaire 
was also invoked, which Borrow would have liked less. Then came 
two speeches from the London literati. Sir Robertson Nicoll 
discoursed with much skill and charm on that phrase of Baron 
Taylor’s, ‘my cherished and most respectable Borrow,’ vindicating 
both epithets, while deploring the fact that the former applied only 
within limitations to his lifetime. He reminded us that while, 
for example, Borrow wrote warmly of Dickens and spoke of him 
as a second Fielding, Dickens had no good word to say for Borrow ; 
on the other hand, he told us that three of the worthiest testimonies 
to Borrow by literary people of his own generation had been given 
by women; Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Browning, and Charlotte Bronté. 
Mr. Clement Shorter, who followed, contrasted the well-filled hall 
in which he was then speaking with the meagre gathering which 
he had addressed on the occasion of the Centenary ten years before, 
and congratulated the city on the growth in appreciation of one of 
its most distinguished and loyal sons. In the rest of his speech he 
defended the pious custom of dedicating the houses in which men 
of genius have lived as shrines for pilgrims and treasuries of sacred 
relics. There is undoubtedly much to be said for the custom. 
The popularity of pilgrimages in medieval times speaks for the 
attraction of the visible memorials of departed greatness. Few 
people live so completely in the supersensuous world that they can 
see without emotion the coat in which Nelson was struck at Tra- 
falgar, and the shirt in which Charles Stuart acted his last and best 
part ‘upon that memorable scene ’ outside the palace at Whitehall. 
It gives me a thrill of genuine pleasure to handle the mysterious 
headdress in which Cowper is represented in Romney’s portrait, 
or one of the balls of wool which he wound for Mrs. Unwin. An 
artist’s tools, pen, or palette or musical instrument, have associations 
that should make their safe custody a pious act. And manuscripts 
appeal to us all. Let us preserve them while there are any to 
preserve, for there is no character and therefore no sentiment about 
the typewriter. But while this must be allowed, it cannot be 
denied that such collections of relics often disgust the pilgrim 
by the irrelevance or want of taste which they display. To give 
instances would be invidious. The little exhibition of Borroviana 
arranged at the Castle Museum was a pledge that Norwich would 
be discreet in its rapture. The more precious of the objects were 
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lent for the occasion. Mr. Murray sent his picture by Henry Phillips, 
familiar to most people from the reproduction in the books. Mr. 
W. F. Spencer lent the note-book carried by Borrow during his 
wanderings in Spain, and given by him to Swinburne. Other 
interesting loans were a letter of reminiscences of Borrow by Dr. 
James Martineau, not very sympathetic; some books from the 
Free Library which the youthful Lavengro had annotated ; and a 
notice that ‘ Mr. George Borrow, Willow Lane, St. Giles, Norwich, 
gives instruction in German and in any other European language. 
Hebrew taught, if required.’ But there were also, it was pleasant 
to see, not a few gifts to form the nucleus of the Borrow Museum ; 
the greater number being contributed by Mr. Shorter, himself a 
Norwich man. One which attracted a good deal of attention was a 
‘ Daily Lesson Book,’ on the cover of which the donor, Mrs. Thomas 
of Old Colwyn, had recorded that ‘ as a little girl (Ellen Jones) ’ she 
‘read from this book to George Borrow at Dafarn Goch (sometimes 
called Ty Gronwy) in Anglesey in 1854 as described in Wild Wales.’ 

The dinner which concluded the Commemoration must not be 
described in cold blood. Mr. Birrell, who has written of Borrow 
better than anyone else, though many have written well, gave the 
‘immortal memory,’ and spoke in his happiest vein. There is 
always an agreeable and pungent contrast between the forth- 
rightness of Mr. Birrell’s manner and the delicacy of his criticism. 

I may be allowed to quote one sentence which especially moved 
me. ‘ With what amazing skill and by what subtle touches does he 
interweave into the account of his pious father the paternal fight 
with Big Ben Brain in Hyde Park, and with what daring, and yet 
with what feeling, does he introduce the name of that bruiser into 
the very deathbed scene of the dying Christian !’ 

On this occasion however he devoted his speech in the main to 
the fortunes of Borrow as a writer of books ; the contrast between 
the astonishing success of The Bible in Spain, and the failure, from 
the publisher’s point of view, of Lavengro. ‘ What a crude beast 
is the reading public! Borrow never recaptured in his lifetime 
their long ears.’ And while we were laughing at the jape came 
this sentence which turned the laugh against ourselves, ‘We are 
all Borrovians now; but then we are all so many things now 
that I sometimes wonder how much and for how long we are or 
are likely to continue anything at all.’ 

Urpanvus SyLvan. 
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MAGDALENE ALIAS MAGGIE. 
BY JANE H. FINDLATER. 


THE day was wet and windy, not very suitable for house-cleaning, 
yet unfortunately house-cleaning had been begun in the old Manse, 
so it had just to go on in spite of the weather. In those days 
(very long ago now) the ameliorations of modern methods were 
unknown ; vacuum cleaners undreamt of still; and in that lonely 
neighbourhood who had ever heard of window-cleaning companies, 
or chimney-sweeping firms? Carpets had to be relentlessly 
dragged up, be they never so heavy, to receive severe chastisement 
with rods; windows must be laboriously rubbed up by diligent 
maid-servants ; and as for chimneys, luck alone was responsible 
for their clearance from the loads of soot which had accumulated 
in them during the long months of a Highland winter. Luck with 
an element of calculation about it, however, for every spring, like 
the cuckoo, a migratory sweep appeared perambulating the country 
in search of work. The only question was, whether to begin the 
house-cleaning before he arrived, and trust to luck that he would 
appear just as he was wanted, or to wait till he came, and then begin 
operations ? For ‘ Mack,’ as he was called, made his appearance 
sometimes in April, sometimes in May—had even been known to 
be as late as June—and it was aggravating to put off the horrible 
household ordeal from month to month. So the usual practice 
was not to wait for Mack beyond a certain time, and this gave 
an element of chance to the game which called out the gambling 
spirit that is latent in most of us: ‘ What do you wager Mack will 
be here this week?’ the servants in that out-of-the-way region 
would say to each other. 

All this far-off, insignificant business of Highland house-cleaning 
would long ago have faded out of the writer’s memory, if it had not 
been connected with a strange story, so little like reality as to 
seem almost farcical, and certainly unbelievable, when it is written 
down. 


Children in conventional town homes surely lose a great deal 
of the flavour of ‘things as they are.’ What, for instance, does 
the ordinary well brought-up town child know of the interesting 
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mysteries of chimney-sweeping ? The chimneys in his home are 
probably put in apple-pie order when the family are taking Easter 
holidays somewhere, and he never questions how the soot was taken 
away or who took it—very likely does not even know that soot 
accumulates in chimneys or is removed from them. 

But in the manse where this story begins, the children knew 
all about the art of chimney-sweeping, and were always allowed to 
watch the process from a safe distance—a great joy this. 

Mack was a jolly, burly man, black to the eyes of course, with 
gleaming white teeth. He came pushing a little hand-cart filled 
with brushes and sacks! Whenever he entered, his first demand 
was for two steel forks (quite usual articles in these days) from 
the kitchen. This mysterious request was explained later when 
the children saw him lift out the grates and fix, by means of the 
forks, a great sheet of sacking across the yawning sooty mouth 
of the chimney. Then cautiously the brushes were introduced 
under the sacking, joint after joint, till it seemed impossible that 
any chimney could be so high. The children used to think the 
brushes would reach up to heaven if Mack went on making 
them any longer. Then a pungent smell of soot began to pervade 
the atmosphere, and sometimes in spite of all precautions a great 
mass of soot would fall down and escape from under the sacking 
in a black cloud. If the chimney was a short one, Mack would 
tell the children to run into the garden and see what they would 
see. There, sure enough, was the brush poking up through the 
chimney. 

The brushes, too, how mysterious were their stiff whalebone 
bristles, how interesting their jointed handles! But best of all 
those wonderful billows of soot that poured down the chimneys 
and somehow or other were shovelled by Mack’s dexterous black 
hands into his sacks. The servants always made the same remark 
about the soot, ‘Going through the room terrible’: it was a 
point of honour with them to make it, and to add that they ‘ would 
have all their work over again’ if the floors had been scrubbed 
before Mack made his appearance. 

This, then, was the little drama that enacted itself every spring 
with unfailing regularity. It was terminated by Mack having 
a meal in the kitchen when his work was done. The children used 
to wonder how he could eat when his face was so black; but they 
did not like to ask him this delicate question and the mystery was 
never explained to them. 
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On the stormy spring day which saw the beginning of this story 
Mack had a very disagreeable job, because gusts of wind kept 
blowing the soot about, and it drifted in thin black wreaths across 
the bare floors of the dismantled rooms, to the distraction of every- 
one except the children. However, it was done at last; the soot 
shovelled into the sacks, the sacks carried out of the house; and 
nothing remained to be done except to pay Mack his half-crown 
and give him his meal. 

But now something surprising happened, for Mack, grinning, 
refused his customary refreshment. 

‘Thank ye kindly, mem,’ he said to my mother, pocketing the 
money, ‘ but I’ll no’ hae onything the day.’ 

‘Why, Mack, Joan has it all ready for you,’ said my mother ; 
‘and I am sure you must be in want of something after such 
disagreeable work.’ 

Mack looked rather sheepish, cast his eyes on the ground, and 
then suddenly began to laugh. 

‘Ye see, mem, the fac’ is, I’ve got marrit, an’ the wife’s oot- 
bye wi’ the cairt,’ he explained. 

‘Oh, but go and bring your wife in, of course. She must be 
very cold and tired if she has been waiting all this time outside— 
go and get her in at once,’ my mother commanded. 

But Mack still hesitated : ‘ I’m no’ verra sure that she'll come— 
She’s unco’ blate,’ he said. 

My mother hated that anyone should go from her house 
unwarmed or unfed—a hospitable trait which has sadly declined 
in this generation. She bade me go out in search of the ‘blate’ 
lady. 

‘Go, my dear, and say to Mack’s wife that I wish her to come in 
and have some hot tea on this cold day,’ she said. 

I ran round to the back gate where the sweep’s cart stood, and 
there, sitting by the roadside, a shawl thrown over her head, was 
the new Mrs. Mack. I stood before her, a small pinafored creature, 
and repeated my message : 

“My mother wishes you to come into the house, please, to have 
some hot tea on this cold day.’ 

She did not stir. 

‘Won’t you come in, please ?’ I repeated. 

Then from under the shawl, which she had gathered up so as 
almost to cover her face, there came the sweetest voice imaginable : 

‘I thank the lady, but I do not need tea; I am not cold.’ 
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Probably she would have persisted in her refusal, but at this 
point Mack came out to put his soot bags and brushes upon the 
cart, and he joined his entreaties to mine. ‘Come awa’, Maggie, 
the leddy’s tae gie ye a drap tea, an’ ‘deed I’m ready for it mysel,’ 
he said. At the sound of these words she rose and stood up by the 
cart, a graceful, slender woman, as utterly unlike the man she had 
married as if she had fallen from the moon or Mars. 

‘TI would rather not come in, Mack,’ I heard her say, in rather 
a pleading voice; ‘I am really not cold.’ But Mack laughed, and 
laid his big black hand upon her white wrist for a moment as if 
to test the truth of what she said. 

‘ Y’re fair frozen, lassie,’ he said. ‘Come awa’, they'll no’ hurt 
ye in-bye, they’re no’ Papists.’ 

I wondered what the ‘ Papists’ had to do with the matter, 
and decided to ask my mother. Mrs. Mack gathered her shawl 
more closely over her head and followed her husband up to the 
back door quite obediently. 


The house was all turned upsides down that day and we were 
taking tea in the study, remember. The delight of scones and 
jam had obliterated the thought of Mrs. Mack from my mind, and 
I forgot to ask the question about the Papists. But just as we had 
finished tea, Joan came into the study, closing the door after her 
with a great air of mystery. She came up to the table, pursing 
her lips in a funny way she had. 

‘Well, Joan, what is it? Are you wanting me ?’ my mother 
asked. 

‘I was wantin’ you to come down the stair, ma’am, and see 
yon wife Mack has with him ; she’s a very queer-like person,’ Joan 
replied. 

‘ Why, what is strange about her ? ’ my mother asked. 

‘ She’s no’ like him,’ Joan answered significantly. ‘ I’m thinking 
there’s been something wrong there.’ 

Curiosity persists in even the best of women. My mother 
shook her head at Joan and told her that it was a pity to harbour 
suspicions of anyone; but she rose and went downstairs none the 
less, to see Mrs. Mack for herself. We followed, wondering what 
Joan had meant. 

Mrs. Mack sat beside the fire, leaning forward to warm her hands 
at the blaze. They were small, white, delicate hands. She stood 
22-2 
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up as my mother came into the kitchen, and made a funny little 
obeisance. 

Mack had gone out, and Joan disappeared into the scullery. My 
mother came forward in her kindly way to where the woman stood, 
and held out her hand to her. 

‘I wished to shake hands with you, Mrs. Mack,’ she said, ‘ for 
your husband has been coming here for so many years that we all 
know him well.’ 

‘I thank you, madam,’ the sweep’s wife answered in that 
strangely sweet educated voice of hers. She stood there with her 
eyes cast upon the ground, still wearing her shawl thrown over 
her head—not as countrywomen wear it, pinned under the chin, 
but hanging loosely like a veil. 

Of course I do not remember all that followed; only certain 
scraps of the conversation remain in my mind, and certain phrases. 
But from these, and from what my mother told me long afterwards, 
I have pieced together something of what really was said. 

* How long have you been married ?’ my mother asked. 

‘Only a few months, madam.’ 

‘Then it must be quite a new thing for you to go round the 
country like this ?’ 

‘Indeed a new experience. I had lived in great retirement 
before my marriage.’ 

‘How do youlike it? It must be rather a change for you if you 
were accustomed to an indoor life before; I hope you will not find 
it too trying.’ 

Mrs. Mack was silent for a moment, and then she exclaimed : 
‘ A rough life indeed—not much of a life, madam—but which of us 
can choose our Fate ?—it was the only one that offered itself to me, 
in my—my peculiar circumstances.’ 

She suddenly let the shawl drop from her head on to her 
shoulders, and showed us that her hair was cropped short all over. 

‘ Ah, you have been very ill, I see!’ my mother said politely, 
though the obvious deduction was that the woman had been in 
prison. 

Mrs. Mack drew a step nearer to us, her voice fell to a whisper, 
and she breathed rather than spoke the words : 

‘ Not ill, madam—I was a nun.’ 

Having once divulged her secret to some one, she now appeared 
to be anxious to tell the whole story. 

‘I know that the—the difference between me and my husband 
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rouses suspicions in people,’ she faltered. ‘I see people look at me 
strangely—and I cannot explain—but I shall tell you, madam, if 
you care to hear my story ?’ 

My mother was deeply interested. She bade Mrs. Mack sit down 
again beside the fire, and drew another chair up to it for herself. I 
think we children must have been forgotten in the excitement of 
the moment, for neither of the grown-ups seemed to remember our 
presence. 

‘Ours was a Contemplative Order,’ the woman began, speaking 
in the same breathless whisper. ‘ You know what their vocation is 
—they intercede night and day with God for the Sins of the World.’ 

My mother was a staunch Protestant, but she said that she had 
always heard that the Contemplative Nuns were women of great 
holiness—a remark which was well received ; then Mrs. Mack went 
on with her story : 

“I did not enter the Order of my own will—it was my mother 
who made me enter it. She was very devout. She named me 
Magdalene (though “‘ Maggie ” is all my husband calls me now) and she 
dedicated me to God from my birth. I was educated at a convent 
school, and then I entered the Contemplative Order when I 
was old enough to do so. I was too young to know my own mind 
then, and just did as I was told without any question. It was 
only after some years that my mind began to grow. I asked myself 
if I was satisfied, if I really had a vocation, if I wished to spend the 
rest of my life in prayer and not in work? Oh, if you knew what 
I went through in misery then! .. . There was a walled garden 
round the convent where we used to pace up and down, up and 
down, up and down, repeating our prayers . . . the prayers became 
so mechanical to me that my lips went on saying the words, and 
my brain counted the flagstones on the path. There were one 
hundred and five I remember—that made two hundred and ten 
each time I paced up and down. The numbers used to keep 
multiplying in my brain after a time; then I would walk on the 
grass to try and forget them, then look up into the sky. Always 
the same questions tormented me: ‘ Is this life ? Is this happiness ? 
Is this all I can ever have ?’ 

Then one spring day as I paced about in the garden the most 
terrible feeling came over me—the walls seemed pressing inon me. I 
felt I must get out—out into the world that lay beyond those ghastly 
walls. I began to run—I ran without looking where I was going, 
straight forward, and of course I ran right against the wall. It 
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bruised my face, but it bruised my spirit more, it seemed to material- 
ise my fears. I turned and rushed in the other direction, and came 
against the other wall. Iwas half mad, I suppose . . . I ran into 
the chapel and up the altar steps to seek protection there. I had 
never prayed before as I prayed then—not for the sins of the world 
but for my miserable selfi—what did I care then for the sins of the 
world ? 

‘It did not seem as if the prayer could be answered. What could 
help me except Death ? I thought ; and it was not Death I wanted, 
but Life. I got up from my knees with that terrible feeling on me 
worse than ever: the walls of the Chapel seemed to be closing in 
round me this time. I turned and ran down the aisle again, and at 
the Vestry door I heard a noise that stopped me—a kind of tapping 
sound. I looked in and saw a man kneeling before the stove. 
Something had gone wrong with the flues and a sweep had been 
sent for to put it right. There was a great heap of soot upon the 
floor. I rushed straight up to the man and called out to him: I 
said, “‘ Oh, if you love God, help me to get out ! ” 

* He rose from his knees and stared at me, and when he spoke | 
scarcely understood what he meant, and had to ask him to repeat 
his words. I have learned to understand him now. Hesaid “I'll do 
that, my lassie, gin ye can tell me hoo tae manage it ?”” (The ex-nun 
gave the most amusing little imitation of her husband’s Scotch 
accent, smiling as she uttered the unaccustomed words. Then she 
took up her story again.) 

‘I was far too distracted to think of any plan. When he asked me 
what we could do, I only kept on repeating, “Get me out—oh, 
please get me out!” 

‘ He stood locking about him for a minute, and then he laughed, 
and lifted a sack from the floor and asked if I could get into it? I 
drew all my veils round me as tightly as could be, and stepped into 
the sack. When I crouched down it came up over my head. Mack 
asked me if I could breathe if he tied it at the top; and then he 
cut a little hole beside my mouth to let the air in. It was all done 
in about two minutes. He swung the sack on to his back after 
that and walked out of the chapel and acrossthe court. I was too 
terrified now to stir—I scarcely breathed. The porteress at the 
gate rattled her keys. Of course she did not speak, but as he passed 
out I heard Mack say to her, “ A foul flue yon, Sister, it’ll need a 
longer brush.” 

‘There was a barrow standing at the gate, and he laid the sack 
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on the barrow and wheeled it away down the street—jolt, jolt— 
across the cobbles a long way. I lay there choking inside the sack, 
with my mouth to the little hole intheseam. At last he stopped, 
and carried the sack up a long stair, opened a door, closed it again 
and locked it, and after that he opened the sack and I crawled out, 
covered all over with soot, as black as he was himself. 

‘He told me then that he must go straight back to the convent 
with another brush and finish the flue, in case he were suspected 
when they missed me. He poured some water into a basin and 
bade me wash my face and hands, and he put some food on the 
table for me and told me to eat; but after he had gone I just sat 
there quite dazed, not able to think or move. It had all been so 
sudden: half an hour before I was shut up for life in the convent, 
now I was out in the world... .’ 

Mrs. Mack paused to draw breath. She seemed almost to have 
forgotten her audience in the excitement of telling the story, and 
when she began to speak again it was more as if she were speaking 
to herself than to us : 

‘I did not realise in the least what I had done at first; I was 
too unused to the world. It was only when Mack returned, after 
a long time, and began to question me, that I saw what a predica- 
ment I had got myself into. For he asked me if I was going to my 
parents; and I had to tell him that they were both dead. He asked 
if I had friends, and I told him I had none; if I had relations, 
and they were all gone also. There was not a soul in the outside 
world—the world outside the convent—whom I could appeal to. 
When I did realise this, I began to cry—and I cried very bitterly. 
Mack sat and looked at me and said, ‘ Hoot, lassie, dinna greet,’ 
and he might have been speaking Greek I understood so little what 
he meant. At last he got up and went down the stair to the next 
landing, and knocked at a door. I heard him speaking for quite 
a long time to some one, and then he returned laughing, and told 
me he had found some one who would help me if I would follow 
him downstairs. An old woman stood waiting for us at the first 
door on the stair. She was so wrapped up in shawls that it seemed 
as if she could not breathe. She led me into her room and drew 
up a chair for me beside the fire, and sat down beside me, but all 
the time she had not spoken a word. When at last she did begin 
to speak, it was the strangest talk I ever heard—long, long words 
and sentences, all about “ Antichrist ” and the “ Scarlet Woman ” 
and the “ Pale Horse ” and all manner of things I had never heard 
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of before. Mack stood and laughed beside us, and then he told 
me that ‘‘ Mrs. Pulsford ” would keep me all night there, and in the 
morning I might have thought of something else to do. Well, 
there was nothing else to do, so I stayed, and Mrs. Pulsford talked 
on about Antichrist. I found out that she thought the Holy 
Father was Antichrist, and that all “‘ Papists,” as she called them, 
would be damned; just as Catholics think that the Protestants 
are all damned . . . (a strange world, madam!). At first I was 
shocked by her talk, but I was too tired to mind much what she 
said, and after a little she began to speak about other things, asking 
me what I meant to do now that I had left the convent, and where 
I meant to go? I had realised something of my position when 
Mack asked me these questions, and now I began to realise it more 
and more. What could I do? I would rather have died’ than 
return to the convent; yet how else could I be provided for? I 
had no ordinary clothes to put on, and no money to buy other 
garments ; and how could I earn my living—who had done nothing 
but pray all my life ? 

‘I learnt a lesson then that I shall never forget. I had been 
thinking Mrs. Pulsford a wicked old woman because she called the 
Pope Antichrist, and now I found out that she was wonderfully 
holy. She sent me to bed early, and I fell asleep almost at once 
and slept on for hours. But after it was quite dark except for the 
firelight in the room, I wakened and saw that Mrs. Pulsford had got 
down on her knees and was praying out loud in the darkness the 
strangest prayer. She was telling God exactly what she had in the 
house: ‘ Only half a loaf, O Lord, and a dusting of tea, and but 
fourpence left in the purse.” She thought I was sound asleep. I 
lay and listened and wondered—wondered if this was prayer or if it 
was blasphemous to approach God with these trivial matters. . . . 
Perhaps you scarcely realise how irresponsible nuns are—just like 
children. I had not understood till I listened to Mrs. Pulsford’s 
prayer that it was difficult for some people to get enough to eat. I 
had always been fed, and looked upon food as a matter of course. 
Now it seemed that this old woman was not sure that she had 
enough in the house to feed us both. Isat up on my elbow in the 
darkness and called out to her, ‘“‘ Oh, Mrs. Pulsford, I cannot be a 
burden on you even for a day, if you have not enough of food ! ”— 
and when she heard my voice she rose and came over to the side of 
the bed and sat down. It always took her a long time to express 
her thoughts, but at last she made things plain to me. She told 
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me that now that she had told the Lord exactly the state of the 
case, she had no further anxiety. ‘‘I shall lie down and sleep, my 
dear, and you can do the same,” she said. ‘‘ Do not give it another 
thought. ‘ Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither 
do they reap; yet your Heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye 
not much better than they ?’” 

“She was as good as her word, for she was soon sleeping quietly 
beside me. In the morning she divided the bread and tea with me, 
and as we were eating and drinking together Mack came to the 
door. He was going off to a job, but before he went he left some 
money with Mrs. Pulsford to pay for my food, and to buy me some 
clothes—fancy that, a poor hard-working man—I know now how 
much it must have meant to him. My dress was a great difficulty, 
for I knew nothing about the clothes women wore in the world, and 
poor old Mrs. Pulsford wasn’t much wiser than me. She went out, 
however, and I suppose the shop-women helped her, for she brought 
back some sort of garments for me—a skirt and a jacket and a hat. 
Oh, how strange I looked in them, and how strange I felt! I wore 
a thick gauze veil over my face and went out for the first time in 
that, terribly afraid of the noise of the streets. I only went round 
the corner to the baker’s shop, yet it terrified me to go so far. . . . 

‘The days were long in that stuffy little room—I had nothing 
to do at first, or thought I had nothing to do, because I could 
not spend all my time in intercession. Then I began to do 
some work—to scrub the floor, and sew, and Mrs. Pulsford 
taught me to knit: ‘“ You should knit a pair of socks for Mack ; 
he has been a kind friend to you,” she said. We used to talk 
a great deal as we worked, and I learnt a great dealfrom her. She 
had seen better days, and only old age and infirmity and the death 
of all her friends had left her so destitute with only a few shillings 
& week to live upon. Once she had kept a little school, and her 
shelves were filled with quite learned books, which she was fond of 
quoting. I used to read aloud to her in the evenings, and once 
Mack came in and asked if he might stay and listen to the reading. 
After that he often came (he is quite an intelligent man though 
uneducated), and he would ask questions of Mrs. Pulsford about 
things he did not understand in the books. All this time he was 
supporting me. You will think that I had little pride, madam, to 
allow a stranger to do this ; but I was so helpless, so utterly unable 
to provide for myself. . . . At last one day he asked meif I would 
marry him. It was a terrible shock to me; I had never thought of 
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such a thing—you know what our vows are ?—the idea of marriage 
is utterly left out of our lives, as if it did not exist. He told me 
that it was the best thing I could do, the only thing in fact; and that 
he would be a kind husband to me if I could get over his ignorance 
and roughness and let him provide for me always. . . . 

‘T hesitated for along time. I was so much afraid of doing what 
was wrong. I talked about it with Mrs. Pulsford and asked her 
advice. 

‘« The Church will excommunicate me if it is ever found ott,” 
I told her. 

** And what of that ?—it is with God you have to reckon, not 
with man,” she told me. 

‘* But will God not be angry with me 2?” I asked. 

She bowed her old head devoutly as she answered in very strange 
words—or words which seemed strange to me then, but I have 
learned to rest upon them since: ‘“ My dear,” she said, “ our 
God is a reasonable God ; I say it with all reverence.” 

‘Ah well! madam, my story is ended. I married Mack two 
months ago, defying the Church to do me any real harm. Who 
knows? My transgression, if it is one, may never be found out, 
and I leave my judgment with my Maker, not with man!’ 

The ex-nun drew her shawl up over her tell-tale cropped head 
as she spoke, and rose to her feet. To us the story had none of 
the significance it had to a grown-up hearer; but the look of the 
woman, her low eager voice, her half-tragic air, impressed us to 
silence ; we stood close to our mother gazing at Mrs. Mack and 
wondering what her story had meant exactly. What were a nun’s 
vows ? Why should God be angry with her for marrying Mack ? 

‘What a strange story!’ my mother exclaimed. ‘I hope 
that your marriage will be a very happy one. You must come 
and see me again the next time Mack is here.’ 

‘T shall do so, madam,’ she answered. ‘ You have been very 
kind to me.’ She stood there irresolutely, as if she wished to say 
more, then she added: ‘I shall get accustomed to the life, no 
doubt ; it seems rough to me just now; but after all it is life, and 
I am alive in a glorious world!’ 

My mother held out her hand to her again, and wished her all 
good things. She curtsied in her prim fashion. ‘I wish you 
good evening, madam, and may the saints reward you,’ were 
her farewell words. We watched her walk away down the road, 
a strange, graceful figure by the side of Mack and the hand-cart. 
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‘ Again the pensive spring returned’: long chill evenings with 
thrushes singing in the budding trees; the blackthorn thickets 
a sheet of blossom; sticky green leaves bursting out from the 
delicate twigs of the birches—all the well-known and earnestly 
longed-for harbingers of summer in these northern latitudes. And 
along with the more romantic signs of the changing seasons came 
the old, prosaic, inevitable spring cleaning. 

‘Mack should be round any day now,’ my mother said, and 
gave orders to have the carpets lifted. For a whole week the 
impatient household waited Mack’s arrival, and he came not. It 
was a season of pure bliss to us children, for by some exquisite 
freak of imagination we turned one of the dismantled rooms into 
the Desert, and we, under an old yellow cotton sunshade, were 
Arabs in our tents. Day after day this wonderful play went on, 
and perhaps a petition was added to our prayers nightly, to the 
effect that it would be well if Mack did not arrive the next day ! 
Alas! nothing here below will last for ever, and the wonderful 
game was put an end to by a much more dire enemy than Mack— 
the fiend of satiety. We woke one morning to find that the play 
had been played at too long, the tent turned into an ugly cotton 
parasol, and the Desert was only a bare floor. . . . Mack might 
come when he chose, for us! 

That was the very day he arrived, and the sight of him and his 
brushes did something to console our disillusioned hearts: were 
there not still cakes and ale in a world where chimneys had to be 
swept ? 

But it was not the jolly Mack of former years who came this 
spring; he looked old and sad, the cheerful smile had vanished 
from his black face. 

My mother had gone down to see him and arrange about his 
work, but the sight of his altered face made her guess that something 
was wrong. 

“You are very late this year, Mack,’ she said. ‘I hope you 
have been quite well ; and where is your wife ? I thought she would 
be with you ?’ 

Mack had leant his brushes up against the wall by the back 
door, and stood on the threshold twisting his soot-blackened cap in 
his hands. 

‘’Deed aye, mem, I’m late,’ he began—‘ gey late; I ken that 
weel; but I couldna get sooner, ye see—it was puir Maggie keepit 
me. 
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He paused, and turned away for a moment, then blurted out : 

‘She’s deid, mem, deid three weeks syne—she had a bairn, 
ye ken, an’ she didna get ower it.’ 

‘Oh, Mack, you don’t say so!’ my mother cried, the tears 
starting to her eyes. 

‘ Aye, she’s awa’, puir lassie,’ he repeated, drawing his hand 
across his eyes, and making a white streak on his face where a tear 
had run down it. ‘Gosh! but she was awfu’ taen up aboot the 
bairn !’ 

‘ And she never saw it ?’ my mother asked. 

‘ Aye, she see’d him, she was real prood o’ him—ech! but she 
was sweir tae leave him....!’ Mack broke off abruptly, as if 
he could not say another word. He looked down upon the ground, 
shuffled his big feet together awkwardly, and kept silence. _ 

‘ And the child—did the child live ?’ my mother said. 

‘ Aye, mem, he’s a gey fine bairn, verra strong an’ stoot; my 
mither’s tae mind him for me,’ Mack replied. There seemed 
nothing more to say; and perhaps Mack’s own matter-of-fact 
return to the affairs of this world was, after all, more sensible than 
if he had tried to prolong the painful story. He heaved a big sigh, 
as if dismissing the subject, and lifted his brushes from the 
ground: ‘ Aweel, mem, I ken’d ye’d be sorry tae hear it—an’ is 
it the three chimneys doon the stair the day, an’ the kitchen flues 
the morn 2’ he said. 


This is the curious story of Magdalene alias Maggie, and all 
that befell her in the ‘ glorious world’ wherein she made so short 
a stay. 




















PENINSULAR BATTLEFIELDS OF 
A CENTURY AGO. 


Tae field of Vitoria is so extensive and its communications are for 
the most part so backward that a prolonged visit is necessary to 
investigate it effectually, but the most interesting portions of the 
ground can be seen in a single day. By driving to Nanclares and 
crossing on foot from the French to the other side of the Zadorra 
by the bridge which the 4th Division used, one can work up the 
valley to Villodas, and from there round the sharp salient that 
the river makes to the bridge of Tres Puentes which Kempt’s 
Brigade surprised. This incident, no doubt, exercised no small 
influence over the course of the struggle, as becomes apparent on 
reaching the point beyond the bridge where the 43rd and the Ist 
and 3rd_ battalions of the 95th (Rifle Brigade) lay waiting for a 
time before the struggle in this quarter began in earnest. Cooke 
of the 43rd, in his ‘Memoir of the Late War,’ describes how, 
during the pause, he could see El Rey Josef and his staff on the 
high ground not 800 yards off. 

This high ground, the ‘ Hill of the English,’ which formed the 
French right centre, is merely an extensive undulation, with abrupt 
slopes towards Tres Puentes. Picton’s division, crossing the 
Zadorra higher up and on the left of the Light Division, would 
seem to have passed between Kempt’s Brigade and the high ground . 
as a preliminary, and to have swung round to the attack with that 
brigade on its left. From the top the ground sinks gradually 
towards Arinez, and it was while advancing down this slope, after 
securing the crest, that a shell set the charger of ‘Johnny’ Kincaid 
of the 95th, breeziest of military historians, ‘ capering,’ and that he 
heard a harsh voice behind him, ‘ Look to keeping your men together, 
sir!’ Even so light-hearted a subaltern as Johnny must have felt 
abashed at such a rebuke from Wellington. The contest for the 
possession of Arinez, a place of scattered houses and old of aspect, 
with lengths of broken wall at several points and overlooked by 
an imposing church, was of a desperate character. ‘For ten 
minutes at this point,’ writes Cooke, ‘ it was impossible to distinguish 
any object in front save the shadows of the French artillerymen 
serving the guns, and the shouts of the troops forcing their way 
into the village.’ Its capture was of immense importance, for 
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Wellington’s left centre had now got so far forward that King 
Joseph’s left, already turned by Hill and attacked in front by the 
4th Division from Nanclares, was in danger of being surrounded, 
and it broke up and retired in confusion on Vitoria. In the mean- 
time the 7th Division, Lord Dalhousie’s, was advancing on other 
villages on the left of Kempt’s Brigade, supported by Vandeleur’s 
Brigade of the Light Division, which had for its brigade-major 
Harry Smith, a young officer of the 95th (the 2nd battalion of 
which formed part of the brigade) who, thirty-three years 
later, was to be the victor of Aliwal. In his autobiography that 
distinguished soldier tells the story of how a village, apparently 
Margarita, wastaken. He had been sent by his brigadier, Vandeleur, 
to Dalhousie for orders. ‘I found his Lordship and his Q.-M.-G., 
Drake, an old Rifle comrade, in deep conversation. I reported 
pretty quick and asked for orders (the head of my brigade was 
just getting under fire). I repeated the question, ““ What orders, 
my Lord?” Drake became somewhat animated and I heard 
his Lordship say, “ Better to take the village,” which the French 
held with twelve guns (I had counted their fire), and seemed to be 
inclined to keep it. I roared out “Certainly, my Lord,” and off 
I galloped, both calling to me to come back; but as none are so 
deaf as those who won’t hear, I told General Vandeleur we were 
immediately to take the village ’—and they did. ‘ Before we were 
ready to pursue the enemy—for we Light Division ever re-formed 
and got into order before a second attack, thanks to poor General 
Bob Craufurd’s excellent tuition—up came Lord Dalhousie with his 
Q.-M.-G. to old Vandeleur, exclaiming, “ Most brilliantly achieved, 
indeed! Where is the officer you sent to me for orders?” “Here 
Iam, my Lord.” Old Drake knew well enough. “ Upon my word, 
sir, you receive and carry orders quicker than any officer I ever 
saw.” ‘You said ‘Take the village ’—my Lord, there it is,” 
I said, ‘‘ guns and all.” He smiled, and old Drake burst into one of 
his grins. ‘‘ Well done, Harry.”’’ 

But Harry Smith, although he tells the story of his eventful 
career in this cheery colloquial fashion, wrote a despatch in 
later life to which Thackeray makes special reference in his 
‘Book of Snobs’: ‘ Let those civilians who sneer at the acquire- 
ments of an army read Sir Harry Smith’s account of the Battle 
of Aliwal. The story of a noble deed was never told in nobler 
language.’ Ever popular, it is not perhaps surprising that, in 
the competition for the hand of that plucky little fgurteen-year- 
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old senora of Badajoz, whose name is commemorated on the Klip 
River and in the Gold Reef City, the brilliant rifleman should 
have got the better (as they both admit) of even so fascinating a 
personality as his friend and brother officer, Johnny Kincaid, must 
have been. Juana Smith had reason to remember the afternoon 
of Vitoria ; for, ever well up on these occasions, she was following 
in rear of the wrong brigade during the afternoon of that thrilling 
21st of June, when a report reached her that her husband had 
fallen in the fray. She reached Vandeleur’s bivouacs in a state 
of pitiful anxiety, and the meeting was quite a dramatic one. ‘ Oh 
then, thank God, you are not killed, only badly wounded ! ’ Harry 
had lost his voice, cheering the men on in the hurly-burly ; but he 
managed to croak out that he was unhurt. Juana had by this 
time reached the matronly age of fifteen and three months. 

‘Daddy ’ Hill’s operations that day were full of incident from 
the moment when Morillo’s Spaniards were checked on the hillside 
above Puebla and were supported by the 71st, 50th, and 92nd, 
the 71st losing very heavily. The author of the ‘ Journal of T. 8. 
of the Highland Light Infantry ’ records how his regiment charged 
up the hill to the skirl of ‘Hey, Johnny Cope.’ ‘ As we advanced, 
driving them before us, a French officer, a pretty fellow, was pricking 
and forcing them to stand. They heeded him not—he was very 
harsh. ‘‘ Down with him,” cried one near me; and down he fell 
pierced by more than one ball.’ He goes on to say of the night : 
‘This was the dullest encampment I ever made. We had left 
700 behind. No one spoke; each hung his head, mourning the 
loss of a friend and comrade.’ Patterson of the 50th mentions 
how an officer, who was something of a butt, had his head grazed 
by a bullet, bled profusely, and was bundled into a blanket and 
borne off to the surgeon. On the way, terrified at his own condition, 
he lisped out, ‘I thay, thergeant, are my bhainscome out?’ ‘ Yer 
brains, och, is it yer brains ye mane ? ’ rejoined an Irish grenadier, 
one of the bearers ; ‘I see blood enough, but no brains, in or out ! ’ 
Just then some bullets splashed about, and the wounded man 
jumped out of the blanket and bolted for cover as fast as his legs 
would carry him. 

Bell of the 34th, another regiment of the 2nd Division, who 
rose to be a general and who fought in the Crimea, tells a story 
of the regimental doctor, Maurice Quill, running back for his 
implements at the beginning of the action and when men began 
to fall, and of his being chased by a general and his staff officer, 
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who thought that he was in flight. ‘ “‘ Stop, sir! ” cried the General 
“and give an account of yourself and your name.” “No, no,” 
said Quill; “I’m off; seen plenty of fighting for one day,” and 
ran on. The General got furious. ‘“‘ Give your name, sir!” “ Oh, 
never mind my ugly name; sure everybody knows me—your life’s 
not worth a dollar this blessed day. Go to the front and be killed if 
you like—everybody is being killed but myself—oh such slaughter ” 
—speaking all this time over his shoulder and running like blazes. 
On he went at full speed, pursued by his enemies, until he came 
up to what he called his tool-box (the hospital panniers), told his 
sergeant to load the mule and move up quickly to the front, and 
then right about face and away back as hard as he could tear. 
“Oh, I see it all now,” said the A.-D.-C.,“ ’tis that wild fellow 
Maurice Quill—always up to some drollery in camp or quarters,” 
and with a hearty laugh they galloped away.’ 

The train from Madrid and Burgos drifts into Vitoria station 
a little before eight in the evening, and as it continued its sluggish 
progress in the failing light, parallel to the Pampeluna road by 
which the French escaped, one could conjure up that mighty rout 
of Midsummer’s nightfall one hundred years ago. The Hussars 
clattering through the streets of the city amidst the frantic ‘ Vivas ’ 
of the townsfolk and out on the plain beyond, and the Tenth coming 
up on one side of King Joseph’s lumbering coach just as that 
monarch slips out by the opposite door, clambers on to a led horse, 
and gets away with his escort. The exultant infantry surging 
forwards at all points, capturing trophies at every forward rush. 
Here an eager party of the 87th finger Jourdan’s baton—found by 
Paddy Shannon, it is said, the bugler boy who sounded the charge 
when Gough’s wild Irishmen took the eagle at Barossa. There 
Kincaid of the 95th lights upon a carriage ‘literally filled with 
wine and provisions,’ and pauses an instant while a sergeant knocks 
the head of a bottle off. Distracted women and terrified children 
dive about amongst the interlocked carriages, not knowing where 
to fly to nor what todo. The camp-followers are already busy on 
all sides decking themselves out in captured garments; for 
Tomkinson of the 16th Light Dragoons mentions that ‘ by next 
day, all the Portuguese boys belonging to the division were dressed 
in the uniforms of French officers, some of generals.’ Of all the 
great array of artillery and caissons and military transport and over- 
loaded country carts and stately equipages gathered around 
Vitoria in the morning, only three vehicles would seem to have 
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got away that night—a gun which was taken next day, a howitzer 
which reached Pampeluna only to fall into the hands of the Allies, 
and the carriage of the Comtesse de Gazan, wife of one of Joseph’s 
principal generals. The latter conveyance was apparently of the 
ramshackled order, because the lady returned in it next day and 
was courteously fitted out by the victors with a more commodious 
one. 

For the most part, the combats of 1813 had wide stretches of 
broken country for their mise en scéne, and therefore suggest having 
been fought under the tactical conditions of to-day rather than 
under those of a century ago; but about San Sebastian there is 
nothing of the warfare of these later times. The old town, crowded 
in within its bastions on the isthmus joining Monte Orgullo to the 
mainland, the estuary of the Urumea across which Graham’s guns 
broke down the fortress walls, the breaching batteries, and even 
the siege approaches, could all have been comfortably fitted within 
the space covered by Kensington Gardens. A beautiful seaside 
city has sprung up of late years and covers all this site of strife and 
bloodshed, the ancient ramparts have disappeared, and imposing 
esplanades squeeze the tidal Urumea into a channel scarcely wider 
than that of the Thames above Teddington. Nevertheless, fortified 
with a thorough knowledge of Jones’ story of the siege and its 
accompanying diagrams, it is easy even now to appreciate the 
situation as it presented itself to besiegers and besieged, and the 
best place to overlook the whole from is the high ground above 
the railway station, on the other bank of the river from the old 
fortress. This high ground rises behind the sand-hills where the 
breaching batteries were for the most part planted—the sand- 
hills are a prosperous suburb now—and it was on this eminence 
that, from his description, Cooke of the 43rd, with one or two 
companions who had obtained leave to ride over from the camp 
of the Light Division, some fifteen miles or more away, would 
appear to have taken up their stand on the eventful morning of 
August 31. 

Everybody seems to have known that the assault was to take 
place that day. Swarms of people from the village around had 
assembled ‘ in holiday attire’ on every coign of vantage to see the 
show. ‘Two pretty Spanish girls were seated on the slope of the 
hill, and offered us some sugar-drops, whereupon,’ remarks the 
gallant light infantryman, ‘we thought we might as well place 
ourselves beside them.’ One gathers that there was just that sort 
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of delay that always occurs when one has taken one’s seat before a 
Test Match, or a big race, or any display of that kind. Then of a 
sudden they saw Lieutenant Macguire of the 4th, distinguished by 
a huge white feather in his hat, and leader of the forlorn hope, 
run out from the head of the advanced approach followed by his 
little band. Athletic and unencumbered, he rushed along the fore- 
shore over the sand and seaweed far ahead of all, reached the foot 
of the great breach and began scrambling up its rugged face. He 
fell, ‘but in a moment he was hid from our view by the column 
bounding over his body.’ They swarmed up furiously to the top 
of the crumbling slope, but could get no farther in spite of the most 
reckless daring and self-sacrifice. Troops in rear followed on the 
leaders’ heels, the whole line of advance was already becoming 
blocked by the killed and wounded, reserves pushed after the 
advanced columns, and it must have been about this time that— 
as Leith Hay, who was aide-de-camp to General Leith, records in 
his book—that fine soldier, who had only rejoined from home two 
days before to be greeted with frantic cheering by his division and 
who was already wounded in two places, was prevailed upon by his 
staff to let himself be helped back to a place of comparative safety. 
As the 9th, the ‘ Holy Boys ’ (so called, not on account of any special 
collective rectitude, but because the Spanish mistook the effigy 
of Britannia on their accoutrements for one of the Virgin Mary), 
hurried by their stricken chief, the men called out spontaneously to 
him that they meant to take the place. But every effort failed, 
the tide was on the turn, time passed by, and things had begun to 
look most ominous, when Graham, who was watching the progress 
of the assault from the sand-hills below where Cooke and his fair 
friends were seated, turned the whole of the siege guns to fire over 
the heads of the stormers, crouching about the base of the fortress 
walls and the breaches, on to the defences above. 

All contemporary writers, whether they actually witnessed the 
struggle or not, abound in their praises of Graham’s action, which 
to us in the present day seems rather an obvious one to have adopted. 
The artillerymen could see every man, alive or dead, of the checked 
assailants, this was of course no case of shrapnel fire, and officers 
and men in the batteries knew the exactrange, thanksto several days 
of previous breaching practice. The gunner of the present day 
who cannot fire fairly close over the heads of his own infantry 
if he knows where they are, had better take himself and his piece 
to the Rotunda at Woolwich and stop there with it. Still the thing 
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was & novelty, and it was about this time that the spectators on 
the high ground behind the batteries saw the Portuguese cross the 
ford of the Urumea far down in the tideway in splendid style, 
right in face of the ramparts, and make their way in much diminished 
numbers to the foot of the farther breach. During the cannonade 
‘the Spanish girls ejaculated (while shedding a few pearly tears, 
and unfolding the little papers containing their sugar-drops) ‘“‘ Pobre 
Sebastiano! Pobre Sebastiano!’’ We asked them why they did not 
say “Poor soldiers.’”” ‘Oh, si, si/’’ answered they; ‘ Pobres 
soldados tambien.”’’ Then there was heard the great explosion above 
the breaches; the stormers for a moment hardly realised its dire 
effects amongst the defenders at this point ; after a brief pause they 
rushed up and in, and San Sebastian was won. 

Over what followed it is perhaps best to draw a veil, and it was 
well no doubt for Cooke’s pretty companions, with their tears and 
their sugar-drops, that they were outside and not inside of the 
stronghold. And yet there were incidents amid that orgy of drunken 
violence in the streets which were not without their humorous 
side. To the soldier of the twentieth century nothing perhaps 
appears stranger, when casual records of these wonderful campaigns 
come into his hand, than the references to the presence in the field 
of a generous married establishment with each unit. Gleig, the 
future Chaplain-General, mentions in his ‘The Subaltern’ that 
‘sixty women only ’ were allowed to accompany a battalion, and 
he pays a tribute to their coolness on occasions when their husbands 
were about to tempt fortune on the battlefield ; if the worst came to 
the worst they had not to languish long for another spouse. As 
marauders, some of them had little to learn, and Harley, Paymaster 
of the 47th, tells a story in ‘ The Veteran’ of bursting in upon a 
number of them in a church in San Sebastian, as they were comparing 
their acquisitions in the matter of watches and trinkets, and of 
their resenting his intrusion. At another point he found some 
Spanish ladies buying back their own silk stockings from a party of 
these predatory soldiers’ wives. Harley, it is to be feared, had in 
him something of the Monsoon, Charley O’Malley’s freebooting 
friend ; he records the foibles of his servant, one Pat Dolan, with 
indulgence and even with zest. This Dolan appears to have been 
a master of the art of foraging, and rarely did it happen that he did 
not turn up with a duck or a sucking-pig or some similar luxury 
for his master’s table—and why wouldn’t he? But at San Sebas- 
tian Pat met with a reverse of fortune. The Portuguese troops had 
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engaged in no pillage in the streets of Badajoz ; their course of action 
had been to watch drunken British soldiers as they concealed their 
blanket-loads of loot in those angles and corners which fortifications 
always provide, and, when the soldiers had returned in search of 
further booty, to carry off what was in the blankets. At San 
Sebastian, these allies adopted a somewhat similar procedure. 
Pat had found his way into a certain dwelling, where the good lady 
of the house hospitably invited him to hunt in a certain spot, 
whence he speedily drew out some rubbish of no use to him. He 
was not to be caught so easily, but rummaged in another place and 
came upon quantities of plate, which he proceeded to carry off. 
However ‘ Pat, in a lonely place and before he got to the gate, met 
some of these fellows’ (Portuguese), ‘who soon disburthened him 
of his sack-load of plate, and gave him a good drubbing into the 
bargain.’ The Portuguese were not perhaps quite playing the 
game, but the drubbing that Pat got was no doubt very good for 
him. 

The lower Bidassoa presents a twofold battlefield. In hopes 
of saving the fortress, Soult crossed the river on the day of the 
storming of San Sebastian, but he was beaten back by the troops, 
mainly Spanish, who were holding the line. Six weeks later, the left 
and centre of Wellington’s army forced the passage in the opposite 
direction and entered France. There has been a tendency in 
some quarters to belittle the services of the Spanish troops in 
the campaign ; but on the occasion of the first fight of the Bidassoa 
they bore themselves sturdily, receiving little British assistance 
except up-stream on their right flank. Years afterwards, the 
Iron Duke told Lord Stanhope that their commanders on that day 
did not realise that they were getting the best of the encounter, 
and that they begged him for assistance when he rode on to the 
field, but that he perceived that the battle was already won, and 
declined, anxious that they should have the credit. Like all rivers 
flowing into the Bay of Biscay about its inner angle—the Urumea, 
the Nivelle, and the Adour with its tributary the Nive—the Bidassoa 
is tidal for some distance, and to fully realise the audacity of the 
plan by which the obstacle was forced the estuary must be seen 
both at high tide and at low tide. In the one case there is a mile 
of flood between Fuenterrabia and Hendaye, the point where 
the 5th Division crossed ; in the other there is merely a great stretch 
of sand with a hundred yards or so of shallow water near the 
Spanish side. 
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Whatever Soult may have anticipated, it seems certain that 
his subordinates on the flank next the sea never dreamt that 
their antagonists would dare to push across, with the risk of the 
water as it rose behind them cutting off their retreat in case of a 
reverse. Even a little higher up, where the estuary narrows 
considerably, there was practically no resistance at first, and 
Gleig writes in ‘ The Subaltern ’—his regiment, the 85th, forded 
the river about a mile above the 5th Division— It was one of 
the most perfect, and yet extraordinary surprises, which I ever 
beheld.’ The 5th Division had to move in two columns ‘like 
huge snakes winding over the heavy sands’ in front of Fuen- 
terrabia, and in full view of the defenders. The great mountain 
range comes down very near to the shore at the frontier, and 
the consequence is that the Bidassoa is only tidal for about 
five miles and then flows in a narrow valley with rugged declivities 
on either hand. Gleig found it a ‘ capital trouting stream,’ and 
it looks it still, He gave it a good trial during the pause between 
the two affrays upon its banks. ‘Many a time have I waded 
half across the little river, on the opposite bank of which the 
enemy’s picquets were posted, the French soldiers coming down 
in crowds to watch my success, and to point out particular pools 
or eddies where the best sport was to be had. On such occasions 
the sole precaution which I used was to dress myself in a scarlet 
jacket, and then I might approach within a few yards of their 
sentries without molestation.’ All writers describing the stirring 
events of this time on the Franco-Spanish marches, refer to the 
singular relations that existed between the rival outposts and 
to the tacit understanding under which the armies fought only 
when they meant business. There is much level ground along 
the left bank of the Nive, and before Wellington forced the passage 
of that river the Portuguese used to drill on these water-meadows 
while the French assembled on the blufis across the stream to 
watch the performance and sometimes to shout out criticisms, 
When there was a pause after the December fighting before Bayonne, 
Cooke of the 43rd mentions that a lady came out one day to the 
French outposts to view the red-coats close at hand, bringing 
with her a poodle. The dog took up a position on the neutral 
ground, and, getting frightened when called back, took refuge 
with the enemy. ‘Without a moment’s hesitation we sent it 
back by a soldier to its anxious mistress, who was highly delighted 
and with her own delicate hands presented a goblet of wine to the 
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man, who, with an unceremonious nod, quaffed the delicious 
beverage to the dregs, touched his cap and rejoined us with a 
pipe in his mouth filled with tobacco—the latter having been 
presented to him by the French soldiers.’ 

Napier is prone to exaggerate in his pictures of scenery—it is 
to this indeed that we owe that wonderful passage of his recording 
the great counter-attack which decided the result at Albulera. 
But there is no exaggeration in his description of the mountain 
mass which separates the Bidassoa valley from that of the Nivelle, 
and of the difficulties interposed by nature in the way of the troops 
of Wellington’s centre who stormed the entrenchments on heights 
to which access is only practicable at certain points, and then 
only after a severe climb. The ridges which culminate in the 
peak of La Rhune, so conspicuous a landmark when seen from 
St. Jean de Luz or Biarritz, are in many places as precipitous 
as those of the Snowdon group; and yet the Light Division, with 
Portuguese on the one hand and Spaniards on the other, secured 
the heights within a few hours, and a Spanish force managed 
next morning to capture La Rhune itself by working round to the 
other side of it, that facing the Bidassoa being virtually inaccessible. 
Some of the Light Division indeed got down into the low ground 
beyond, and the prisoners were being marched across under a 
Lieutenant Cargill of the 52nd, a rough young subaltern hailing 
from the north country, when he ‘just at dusk met the Duke, 
who says, “ Halloa, sir, where did you get those fellows?” “In 
France, Colonel Colborne’s brigade took them.” “How the 
devil do you know it was France?” ‘“ Because I saw a lot of 
our fellows coming into the column with pigs and poultry, which 
we had not on the Spanish side.” ’ When Colborne heard of it, 
he was aghast. ‘ Why, Mr. Cargill, you were not such a blockhead 
as to tell the Duke that, were you?’ ‘And what for no?’ in 
broad Scotch ; ‘it was fact as death.’ Harry Smith and Kincaid 
both tell the story. The Duke (who at the time, by the way, 
was still a marquis) gave Colborne a broad hint that there was 
to be no looting in future. 

The field of the Nivelle is readily visited from St. Jean de Luz, 
which is virtually at one end of the nine miles of battle-ground. 
La Petite Rhune, the storming of which Napier describes 80 
graphically, can only be reached after a troublesome ascent ; but 
that jagged ridge in reality represented but a strongly fortified 
advanced post in front of Soult’s main line which rested on 
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considerably lower spurs and eminences. The works on these 
remain in many cases in excellent repair, but it is difficult to identify 
some of them from the accounts of the combat ; they consist for 
the most part of very small redoubts, forty yards square or less, 
stone having been used very freely for revetting purposes and 
because the soil on these breezy hills is shallow. The picturesque 
old ivy-clad bridge of Amotz marks the spot on which Beresford 
with the centre and Hill with the right were directed to converge, 
so as to break through a chain of entrenchments and works which 
Wellington’s unerring eye assured him was too extensive either 
to be held in strength at all points or to admit of rapid transfer 
of force to confront a concentrated attack on any given locality. 
But the commander of the allies realised more than this. He 
perceived—with that mysterious gift of ascertaining the situation 
beyond the curtain of the enemy’s outposts which signalises the 
Great Captain—that the confidence of the French troops was 
shaken and that operations could safely be adventured against 
them such as might easily lead to grievous discomfiture were they 
to be set in motion against a soldiery ignorant of defeat. 

The passage of the Nive in face of the enemy was effected 
with no great difficulty, although the obstacle caused the married 
establishment of the 34th serious trouble according to the vivacious 
General Bell. ‘The ladies assembled around a big fire on a dark 
winter’s night to discuss the point, and Mother Skiddy, brigadier- 
general of the Amazons, addressed the meeting. “I have the wee-est 
donkey of yez all, and I’ll take the wather if I’m to swim for 
it, and let me see who’s to stop me, Bridget Skiddy, who thravelled 
from Lisbon here into France. If Dan falls, who’s to bury him ? 
God save us! Divil a vulture will ever dig a claw into him while 
there’s life in Biddy, his laful wife. Now gurrls yez may go or stay!” 
and so began to saddle her ass.’ Next day Soult came out from 
Bayonne with 55,000 men to attack that part of the allied army 
holding the ground between the Nive and the coast, and, if the 
truth must be told, seems rather to have caught his great opponent 
napping. But, rare organiser and admirable designer of a scheme 
of operations as he was, the Marshal had no special genius for 
handling troops in action, and he failed to fullyutilisehisopportunity. 
The Light Division, scattered and taken unawares, made a fine 
fight of it till reinforcements hurried up from the rear; and the 
British, admirably sustained by the Portuguese, managed to hold 
their ground in what was essentially a soldier’s battle, like Inkerman. 
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A combat of that rough-and-ready kind fought in intersected 
country is ever full of thrilling incident. The Mayor’s House 
(where that paladin, Sir John Hope, was so nearly taken) and 
Arcanguez Church with its graveyard were the scene of desperate 
affrays of which they here and there still show some marks. The 
Chateau of Castilleur which the French wrested from its garrison 
for a time, Juana Smith barely having time to bustle into her 
habit and jump on to her pony to avoid capture, is not so easily 
identified. Fighting continued around these historic localities, 
all of them within five miles of Biarritz, for three days, and then 
Soult attempted his great coup and very nearly brought it off. He 
transferred the bulk of his forces through Bayonne across the 
Nive by night so as to fall upon Hill’s isolated wing in the V 
between the Nive and the Adour, and thus brought on the Battle 
of St. Pierre, or of Mouguerre as the French designate it. 

Visit the fields of Woerth and Mars la Tour and Gravelotte, with 
the German Official Account of the operations in your hand, and 
you will be hard put to it to find a spot on those scenes of infuriated 
encounter where the story can be more effectually followed in detail 
on the ground than it can along the crescent-shaped height over 
against Bayonne, which the centre of Hill’s forces maintained so 
steadfastly on December 13, 1813. Away on the detached left, 
near the Chateau of Villefranche, it is not quite so simple to trace 
the progress of events. Nor are the positions on the right flank 
which Byng’s brigade occupied unmistakably established ; even 
the site upon which the brigadier, afterwards field marsha] and 
peer, planted the king’s colour which he had snatched out of the 
hand of an indignant subaltern of the 31st is doubtful. It is the 
half-mile or so of crest held by the 71st, the 50th, the 92nd, and 
Ashworth’s Portuguese Brigade, against hostile masses surging 
up the hillsides full of vigour and in far superior force, which 
provides one to-day with a battlefield on which the course of the 
contest can be so closely followed. 

The little straggling hamlet of half a dozen detached cottages 
which contemporary historians called St. Pierre, but which seems 
to be known as Lostenia and which is marked Marichouri on the 
French large-scale map, cannot be mistaken owing to its site athwart 
the road where this tops the rise. It was from the ground 
mmediately in front of this hamlet that the 92nd were forced 
to fall back and to re-form themselves, only to be led out again, 
with colours flying and pipers strutting in advance, by their colonel, 
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Cameron of Fassiefern, who was killed at Quatre Bras. So gallant 
a front did they present that the formidable French column pressing 
up to storm the village with shouts of Vive L’Empereur, took the 
regiment for reinforcements suddenly arrived upon the field, 
wavered, recoiled, and fell back in good order, but for the moment 
baffled. The contour of the hill where the spur juts forward on 
the left leaves no doubt as to the line on which the 50th and 71st 
took up their stand, while on the right the small wood which the 
Portuguese and two companies of the 50th held so unfalteringly 
is still to be seen; but a hedge in front of it which Napier dubs 
‘impassable,’ might be one of two or three. In rear rises the 
broad-backed hill of Horlopo, which overlooks the whole battlefield, 
and it was from this dominating situation that Hill kept his finger 
on the pulse of the final combat of the year. 

He had learnt, undismayed, just about the time that the French 
columns showed themselves on the move through the morning 
mists, that the pontoon bridge across the Nive by Villefranche, 
which united his wing to the rest of Wellington’s forces, had been 
carried away by a freshet in the night. There was little concealment 
in Soult’s dispositions, and it was manifest that the Marshal enjoyed 
a superiority of force of more than two to one. Of succour there 
could be no question for some hours, the nearest available bridge 
over the Nive being some miles up stream. But Hill never thought 
of a retirement and set himself to fight it out on the ground which 
he had carefully selected. The enemy, hampered by want of 
elbow-room at their end of the V between the rivers, took time 
to get to work, and for the first three hours all seemed to go well 
on the allied side. Then Hill saw Byng on the right flank borne 
back gradually and outflanked; away on the left he was aware 
that his troops were unyielding but were desperately engaged, 
Ashworth beside the hamlet could scarcely hold his own, and, just 
as the 92nd marched back undaunted into the fight, the General 
became aware that the 71st had given way and were abandoning 
their spur—withdrawn by their colonel. He was the most placid 
of men and only once before in six years of active service had been 
heard to use bad words, but ‘ Damn it,’ says he, ‘this won’t do.’ 
In an instant orders were sent to a Portuguese brigade, which he 
was holding in hand, to hasten across and succour Byng; every 
available company was thrust without hesitation into the firing line, 
and he himself galloped down the hill and in among the sullenly 
retiring 71st, turned them, nothing loth, back on to the spur whence 
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they had come, and thereby saved the situation. The bold use 
of the reserves and Hill’s promptitude saved the day. The enemy 
had had enough of a struggle in which the losses of the attacking 
side had been exceptionally severe, and, just as Wellington appeared 
upon the height of Horlopo with the head of the 6th Division, which 
had been trudging hot-foot since dawn to reach the field, the fight 
was over and Hill’s victorious infantry were moving forward in 
pursuit. It was a fine ending to the campaign which had brought 
a British army from the confines of Portugal to the Adour ; 
and yet, recruits belonging to regiments that fought there know 
not the name, St. Pierre. But some of them, if you ask them, 
may tell you that their unit was present at ‘ Naivelly,’ ‘ Naive,’ 
* Others ’ and ‘ Too-lousy.’ 

Cuas. E, CALLWELL. 
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DAVID AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


Ir was no commonplace interest in the mute relics of civilisations 
long since crumbled into dust which took David and his mother 
to the British Museum that grey November afternoon. David 
was two years and three months old, and found the civilisation of 
Acacia Road, Clapham (where he lived), sufficiently absorbing. 
And his mother had recently seen just enough of the Museum’s eerie 
treasures to know that she did not like them. 

She had been buying little garments for David at a shop in 
New Oxford Street, much frequented by the young matrons of 
Acacia Road. A drizzling rain had set in, and the shopping ended, 
the most learned person might without loss of reputation have 
fled Bloomsbury for tea and a muffin at home. David’s mother 
decided otherwise, though she was tired, and though her interests 
were exclusively of the year 1912. Had you asked her why this 
enthusiasm for antiquity, she would have replied unconvincingly 
that she only wanted to get the child out of the rain, adding as 
an afterthought that it would do him no harm to see the Museum, 
for he was as sharp as a needle, and would understand more than 
many a grown-up person. 

“Run and see the pretty things, dearie,’ she said, when she had 
passed the swing doors, and set her lively bundle on the floor of 
the great entrance hall. But as she followed slowly in his wake, 
it was not the widening of David’s intellectual horizon that she had 
in view ; her eyes were on him, but her thoughts fluttered, wandered, 
like the pigeons outside. 

David was the gayest thing in all Bloomsbury that afternoon. 
Gaping girls and lads laughed as he toddled by, and conscientious 
foreigners, guide-book in hand, brought themselves back with a 
start from Nineveh and Syracuse to watch him out of sight. 

His little person was completely enveloped in a round scarlet 
cloak (a pélerine militaire such as officers wear abroad), save for 
two plump, white-gaitered legs, which propelled him forward with 
the cautious haste of two years old. Even his face, that cheerful 
little planet, was in partial eclipse, for his mother had pulled the 
peaked hood of the cloak over his head when it began to rain, and 
forgotten to throw it back. A golden-brown curl or two, straying 
from under the hood, betrayed the tender babe within, but his 
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clear dark eyes gleamed upon the strange world about him with 
the tricksy benevolence of some little kobold of fairy tale. 

So peeping down gratings, hauling himself, middle first, on to 
benches (only to flop down again), the explorer, with his mother 
close behind him, reached that junction where the stone monsters 
of Assyria stand, four square, waiting for the astonished observer. 

And there David’s mother sat down. This was for her the one 
really interesting spot in the Museum. Only a fortnight ago—how 
long it seemed !—while making the tour of the Museum as the guest 
of the East Clapham Amateur Antiquarians, she had here dropped 
her muff. A tall dark man sprang forward to pick it up. She 
thanked him in a whisper, because Mr. Bunnie, their learned 
cicerone, a man of dreadful fluency of speech, was taking breath, 
and would doubtless resent the sound of any voice but his own. 
But when he had finished his discourse on the bulls, and was gather- 
ing his flock round the Rosetta stone, here—here she and the 
stranger had lingered together and spoken. 

It was all so trivial—yet what are words? It was the tone 
that charmed, the hint of respectful interest in his clear grey 
eyes. ... 

At the Elgin marbles they spoke again. There are so many 
marbles, and it is difficult for everyone to see them at once. So 
David’s mother and the stranger were unselfish, and let the others 
have the best view, while they themselves hovered, and sometimes 
talked a little, on the outskirts of the listening troop. 

After the marbles, tea, and general wonder that there should 
be buns so young and plastic among antiquities so inconceivably 
stale. And then David’s mother grew desperate. The party 
would break up directly, and the stranger had told her that he did 
not come from Clapham; she could not hope to meet him there 
again. She had not the pluck to ask which member of the E.C.A.A. 
had invited him that afternoon, for she was very diffident, but the 
fast-running moments forced from her one timid question : 

‘Do you often come to the Museum ?’ 

‘Sometimes. I am very fond of old things. Perhaps we may 
meet here again some day.’ 

‘I—I hope so,’ she said, and then blushed scarlet for shame. 

A few minutes later she was in Hart Street alone, on her way 
home, an easy prey to any whirling taxi, for she saw nothing but 
those pleasant eyes, and that dark pointed beard. Now Sam, 
David’s father, had side-whiskers. 

How foolish it was, she thought, to expect to meet him where 
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she had first seen him! Yet when she came to the winged bulls 
and found them solitary, she felt a pang of keen disappointment. 
She sat down, and for a time heeded David as little as a mathema- 
tician absorbed in a problem would follow the devious wanderings 
of some big scarlet butterfly. 

Yet her problem was so simple that it could hardly be said to 
exist. And David’s mother was the last woman to state it to her- 
self in clear and brutal terms. She did not say: ‘Sam is plain and 
staid, and fifteen years older than I. I married him because 
Mother urged it, and I was tired of the dressmaking. The stranger 
was young and good-looking, and I know he thought me pretty. 
And I want to meet him again.’ 

All this throbbed unacknowledged in the dumb recesses of her 
being, but not in its conscious outworks. She was quite without 
initiative, a gentle, clinging person whose soft blue eyes and small 
indeterminate features well symbolised her character. She had 
no furtive disloyal intentions; her very disappointment was 
inarticulate. Only it made her view with something akin to 
irritated satiety the face that now rose before her mind—the face 
of Sam. 

How grey the future looked! As grey as the hair on Sam’s 
temples ; as unexciting as his eyes, so palely brown ; as changeless 
as the angle of his salient yet undistinguished nose. Always she 
would be Sam’s wife, and he a clerk in the Fleet Street Branch of 
Burford’s Bank. (That other was no clerk, she guessed; he was 
a visitant from some brighter, more commanding sphere.) 

The four monotonous years in Acacia Road, the decorous annual 
holiday at Deal, the unenterprising domesticity of her partner and 
his relations ; all this and more was present to her mind as she sat 
meditating upon Sam’s features, but it took form and enmity against 
only one part of him. 

David’s mother was not clever ; yet, in tae instinctive choice of 
her husband’s whiskers as the scapegoat of his general lack of 
romance, she showed acumen. They did indeed express the man. 
They were not mean (Sam was not mean), but they were undeniably 
dowdy. 

Why did he not love her enough to shave them off? She 
forgot that she had never asked him to do so. How could he 
affront her, a young and pretty woman, by such obsolete orna- 
ments ?. In vain she remembered to have read in ‘ London Opinion ’ 
that whiskers were coming back into esteem. They are as eternally 
unfashionable, cried wounded dignity, as elastic-sided boots. 
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From such painful considerations she was recalled by the 
unusual stillness of David. She turned hastily about, and beheld 
her son standing motionless, as though he, too, were made of 
stone, and glaring up into the face of one of the great winged bulls 
of Nineveh. How tiny he seemed! but then the beast was very 
large. His mother reflected that it took an Assyrian bull to make 
the tallest child of his age in Acacia Road look small. The monster 
stared hard, and it was clear what he thought of David, for fatuous 
benevolence beamed from his prominent eyeballs ; it was less clear 
what David thought of him. The little matador was equal to him, 
however, and glared boldly back. The couple gazed upon each 
other as though for a wager, and it seemed long to the fond spectator 
ere the eyes of seven and twenty months fell before the staying-power 
acquired in as many centuries of fixity. Tacitly accepting defeat, 
David trotted off to inspect the twin bull of the other side of the 
passage, while his mother waited for his verdict on these remarkable 
phenomena. It shortly came, closing the incident. 

‘ Nuzzer vun !’ said he to himself, and she felt that no one could 
have put the facts more concisely. 

‘Come along, my duck!’ she said, rising, and driven by her 
longing for the clear grey eyes, she slowly followed hope, the pale 
phantom, down the gallery where the gods of Egypt keep their 
melancholy state. There was nothing there (or so it seemed to 
her whose foolish heart was aching) ; just the murky brightness of 
electricity and fog combined; deep shadows; draughts; the 
oppressive warmth of hot pipes; the shuffling tread of a few silent 
visitors. The stone population on either side of her she ignored, 
though she surveyed the living keenly as she passed along. David, 
too, honoured the former with his notice only so far as to play 
hide-and-seek with himself round their heavy pedestals. 

Awful forms they were that loomed above him, vivid as the 
horrors seen in dreams, and for the most part perfect still as when 
they came from the sculptor’s hand: women with the heads of 
lionesses or hippopotami; scarabs larger than turtles; great 
hawks of sombre granite or basalt whose fierceness the long ages 
had not tamed. Immovable and sublimely patient, these forlorn 
survivors of vanished rites watched the gambols of the little human 
creature with inscrutable eyes. 

Did the frail inheritor of the coming years stir in them the 
impotent jealousy of the greatly fallen, as they brood over the 
majestic past that all but they have forgotten? Certainly their 
presence was not wholly free of menace. Dark sarcophagi, with 
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massive covers suspended, yawned wide as though to swallow him 
up; 4 huge clenched fist of red granite, the fragment of some 
buried Colossus, seemed to threaten his little frame. 

Only a stiffly seated couple, neither gods nor monsters, but 
a priest and his wife, were made gladder by the sight of David, 
and they were plainly lovers still. There was tenderness in the 
clasp of their mutilated hands, and their faces, at once composed 
and wistful, seemed for a moment to lighten, to quiver with parental 
longing as the unheeding babe ran by them. 

David and his mother reached the end of the gallery, and then 
she abruptly captured her boy, and hurried him out of it as fast as 
his little feet would move. The one who alone could have made 
this dead world tolerable to her—nay, delightful—was not there, 
and a horror of it seized suddenly upon her mind. The impulse 
which had brought her to the Museum flickered out; her little 
house of dreams, intangible and frailly bright as gossamer, collapsed 
within her—foundations it had never had—and common sense 
spoke audibly among the ruins. 

‘We'll go straight home. I’m a fool, but at least I know I 
am a fool!’ she thought, as they retraced their steps. It was 
clearly useless to expect success of one perfunctory ramble ; unless 
she was prepared to haunt the place continually and thoroughly, 
she could not hope to meet her friend again. 

Such a course was impossible to a steady young matron, devoid 
of natural devilry, and unpractised in subterfuge. Almost ruefully 
she perceived in herself a total absence of the talent for intrigue ! 
For her it would be Clapham and whiskers to the end. 

‘Mummy! Mummy!’ David, hanging back, planted his feet 
and tugged at his mother to make her stop. 

‘What is it ?’ she asked, thus recalled from self-scrutiny. 

‘ Daddy /’ cried the infant triumphantly, and pointed with his 
free hand. 

She now became aware that they were in a corridor communi- 
cating with the entrance, and that their progress was being watched 
by the empty orbs of a long line of marble busts, ranged against 
the inner wall. 

Caracalla, Tiberius, Faustina—she knew the significance of such 
names as these, even had it not been clearly set forth on the 
pedestals. They were in the presence of the Cesars. 

Dejected as she was, that awe-inspiring vista of imperial profiles, 
savage, sordid, gloomy, visionary, or merely weak, as the case might 
be, would have roused her flagging energies. She would have 
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admired the calm beauty of the young Augustus ; she would have 
longed to part and brush the tangled locks of Hadrian, and to 
arrange a more modern coiffure for that Empress Herennia whose 
sprightly face, suddenly discovered in such company, so pleasantly 
moves the beholder. 

But this David was not minded to permit. 

‘Daddy!’ he repeated eagerly, dragging her towards the bust 
nearest to him, which, unlike the rest, was not in white marble. 

She looked. 

Bent slightly forward and to one side, upon a short thick neck 
where the fat lay in ample folds, the head of a man, brutal, cunning, 
and still young, gazed past her as though in sinister reverie. 

The pedestal bore the words : 


‘Lucius Domitius Nero.’ 


Never before had she seen a bust at once so handsome’ and so 
repulsive ; nor a material better fitted to suggest sensual cruelty 
than the dull red porphyry in which it was carved. The sight 
made her shiver with genuine fear. 

‘Daddy !’ said David again. 

‘Silly boy! It’s not Daddy!’ she exclaimed, tartly, and then 
she saw that the brightest child in Acacia Road had not been 
caught napping. For what added a singular horror to the face, 
alone among those imperial faces, and yet linked it indubitably to 
the mild features of him of Burford’s Bank, was the adornment of 
a pair of fine red porphyry side-whiskers. 

These framed the fleshy cheeks in a manner indescribably 
dreadful to the young mother.. Never before had she seen vice 
and respectability literally cheek by jowl, nor realised the awful 
possibilities of whisker-wearing countenances. Whiskers to her 
were frumpy suburban things, but they were at any rate the 
monopoly of honest men and true; she had now to learn how 
remarkably wicked they could be! 

She turned away from the offending bust, for it struck at her 
whole experience of life, and summoned by such an obvious cue once 
more the head of Sam rose upon her mind’seye. A more rebellious 
wife than she could not have failed to moralise upon the contrast. 

Sam was not handsome like Nero, but neither was he fat and 
cruel ; his was the honourably skinny neck of an abstemious man ; 
his expression was dull, not from the weariness of sated excess, 
but because the fire fades out of eyes that are bent year in and year 
out upon a ledger. 
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Was she less than just to him, she wondered? Did she admire 
dash so much as to undervalue the homely virtues ? 

So she stood awhile, and let conscience prick her, and David 
fidget at her hand, while her abstracted gaze rested with a new 
sympathy upon that familiar ‘ portrait of a gentleman, half-length, 
morning dress,’ which day by day confronted her across the eggs 
and bacon. By comparison with the features of interesting strangers 
grey-eyed and romantically bearded, Sam’s lineaments were hum- 
drum indeed ; it needed all the rich wickedness of a Nero to reveal 
to her, what now she dimly saw, their worth, nay! their modest 
charm. 

‘ Fanny /’ said a well-known voice behind her, in incredulous 
amazement. 

She started violently, turned, and beheld the authentic Sam 
himself. 

‘Oh, Sam!’ For a moment, in her surprise and panic, she 
could find no other words. How had he come here? Did he 
suspect her? To her timid soul it was like the beginning of the 
Judgment Day. 

But this husband had no ‘ flair’ for the souls’ secrets of other 
people. His ‘What on earth brings you here, little woman ?’ 
was perfectly matter-of-fact, and reassured her. 

‘I was shopping at Oxley’s for Baby, you know,’ she faltered, 
‘and I brought him in here out of the rain.’ Then, with an effort 
at gaiety: ‘ What brings you here, I might say ?’ she added. 

‘Yes, and well you may!’ said Sam. ‘I never was in the 
Museum in all my days before. But the governor sent me to our 
Bloomsbury branch on urgent business, and as I got through it 
sooner than he expected me, I slipped in here for a moment on my 
way back. It was you put it into my head; you told me you had 
enjoyed yourself so much here the other day. And before I’ve 
been five minutes in the place, I meet you and the boy. Well, to 
be sure ! ’ 

He seized his son as he spoke, and tossed the child up on to his 
shoulder, from which point of vantage David surveyed the Cesars 
with genial majesty. 

‘ Well, Sam, let’s go now, if you don’t mind. He is tired, and 
so am I.’ 

Something in his wife’s voice struck the proud father, and -he 
looked at her curiously. 

‘Fanny, you are crying,’ he said, putting his hand on her arm. 

“I’m not!’ 
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‘But you are, my dear. What’s this ?’ 

He spoke so kindly that two tears which, true enough, had 
gathered in her soft eyes, fell, and, sparkling in their fall, betrayed 
her. 

“It’s nothing,’ she said weakly. ‘ But I think the Museum is 
a dreadful place. The things are so old and creepy, and you see 
such horrible faces.’ 

‘Cheer up, Fanny, they are all dead!’ said the philosopher, 
indicating the long series of the Cesars with a wave of his hand. 

‘Yes, but they were alive once.’ 

* You want a cup o’ tea,’ said he concisely. 


Ah ! it was good to take his arm and bend her steps towards the 
restaurant which lurks so invitingly near those same Assyrian 
bulls. (David, too, being replaced upon the floor to the sound of 
the words ‘ sponge-cakes,’ recovered his native ardour, and Sam 
having turned back his little kobold’s hood, his golden-brown curls 
gleamed out for the rejoicing of the weary ancients as he toddled 
forward.) She had not realised what a relief it would be to see 
Sam again—so sweet a relief that she almost forgot she had been 
disappointed of her object in coming there. He was alive, he was 
kind, he was hers ; and her heart was heavy with the weight of the 
immemorial past, and the dead hopes and sorrows of those long- 
vanished races. 

Once they too loved the sunlight, and laughed, and had 
little children about them. And now, what remained to tell the 
tale but these cryptic and unlovely relics ? Who remembered the 
Cesars themselves, she thought, except unwilling schoolboys and 
gazers in museums? That old world no longer counted ; it was as 
utterly withered as roses that blossomed in Egypt four thousand 
Aprils since. And this, her little world ? It was Clapham, and, like 
imperial Rome, must perish ; but it was her own, the warm world of 
to-day ; and it contained her home ; and David, that priceless jewel ; 
and Sam, staid perhaps, but how kind, how faithful! And David 
was the eternal spring itself, the heir of time, the unfolding bud that 
draws its beauty, its promise, from the buried past it knows not ! 

So the inner voice spoke wisdom to her, while the Present, loyal, 
loving, walked beside her, dropping cheery nothings in her half- 
attentive ear; and before her ran the Future in the person of her 
little son. 


E. H. LippERDALE. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
BY MARGARET LAVINGTON. 


(An imaginary letter from Samuel Prout, the artist, to Ambrose 
Bowden Johns, of Plymouth.) 


4 Brixton Place, Brixton, 
December 24, 1813. 


My pear FRIEND,— 

You will be looking for my annual budget of news from 
this great Metropolis, and I would not for a great deal disappoint 
the kind counsellor who first encouraged me to become an 
architectural draughtsman. But whatever the proficiency I may 
have attained with the pencil since those early sketching expeditions 
with our dear old pedagogue Dr. Bidlake, and with Haydon and 
yourself, I fear I am still but a poor hand with the pen, so pray 
excuse a rambling and inadequate account of the year’s doings in 
the world of art. 

But first let me thank you for your congratulations on the birth 
of my first-born. I am indeed most humbly thankful for the 
many mercies vouchsafed to me this year. My dearest Betsy is 
long since restored to her usual health and strength, and our little 
daughter Rebecca, who is now five months old, promises to be a 
fine healthy child. That she may be as good in the sight of God 
as she is beautiful in the eyes of her fond parents is the constant 
prayer of her father. Of my own health I cannot boast. You 
know how sore a trial I have to bear with constant headache and 
sickness. I am often-forced to keep my bed for two or three days 
in the week, and I cannot but be anxious as a family man, at these 
continual inroads on my work. But we Prouts are made of india- 
rubber and I will not despond. 

Now for some gossip about our fellow. townsmen. You will 
doubtless by this time have seen, if not already read, Mr. Northcote’s 
essay in literature, the Memoirs of his master, Sir Joshua, for wl-ich 
I had the honour to furnish a plate, my view of the Grammar 
School at Plympton which I showed at the Royal Academy four 
years ago, being tolerably engraved by Mr. Storer. The book has 
been well received, but I hear that many suppose his friend Mr. 
Hazlitt to have given him material help in the composition. 
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Haydon met him at Mr. Northcote’s house last year and says he 
is a most interesting fellow, a singular mixture—I quote his own 
words—of friend and fiend, radical, critic, poet and painter, and 
I know not what besides. They have struck up an acquaintance- 
ship, but I fear he is not a very trustworthy companion for Haydon, 
who has done himself no good by his bitter attack on the 
Academicians. Such railing is no way to win the honour of Member- 
ship which I know he coveted when he came to London first. But 
Isee little of him, save when he is in need of some financial assistance 
which I can ill afford, though pray do not let any hint of 
his importunity reach the ears of his good father who was always 
opposed to his following art instead of bookselling. He has many 
friends, but those to whom he pays most heed are discontents 
like himself ; Leigh Hunt of the ‘ Examiner ’ who is still in prison 
for his libel on the Prince Regent; his Scotch friend Wilkie on 
whose behalf he first took up the cudgels against the Council at 
Somerset House ; and Mr. Hazlitt whom I have already mentioned. 
When I called on him last he spoke also of Mr. Jackson, the portrait 
painter; a Mr. Barnes who writes for the ‘Times’ newspaper ; 
and Mr. Lamb, an essayist of whimsical humour, who is by profession 
a clerk in the East India House. Haydon says he stutters most 
painfully. I knew you would like to hear something, however 
trivial, of the society into which our young friend Charles Eastlake 
has recently entered. His father, the attorney, was ever a good 
friend of mine and I trust that the boy will do well. He showed 
much talent when I gave him some instruction in Plymouth about 
six years ago. I do not know how long he is to remain under 
Haydon’s care. 

A young pupil of my own who excited my interest this year 
is a boy called Harding. His father, himself a drawing master 
at Deptford, complained to me of the boy’s lack of ideas, but I 
recommended them to let him draw till they came; and he was 
certainly very diligent, but copied my cottages and ruined walls 
with so minute an accuracy that his mother grew alarmed lest he 
should lose such originality as he had, and sent him into Greenwich 
Park to sketch the trees. When last I saw him, James was very 
discouraged at his lack of success, and his parents talked of 
apprenticing him to Mr. Pye to learn the engraving. I hope, 
however, that he may be allowed to persevere in original work, for 
I am persuaded that he has talent. 

I do not know that the exhibitions this year have been especially 
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remarkable in quality, save for that of the British Institution, 
which collected in its new Rooms (the old Shakespeare Gallery) 
all the available canvasses from the brush of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
His was indeed a wonderful skill, and this exhibition must of 
necessity have provoked an additional interest in Mr. Northcote’s 
‘Life.’ You will have read the notices of the Exhibition at the 
Roval Academy. I hear the Council rejected as many as 600 
pictures, but I am proud to tell you that I showed seven; five 
being West Country views, gathered on my last visit, and the 
remaining two from the Isle of Wight. Iwas fortunate in selling 
all but a ‘ View near Liskeard ’ of my cousin’s farm. ‘St. Michael’s 
Mount,’ now in the hands of the engraver, brought me the honour 
of a kind word from the President himself. Mr. West, whose 
valuable lesson to me on the principles of Chiaro Oscuro I can 
never forget, is as thoughtful as ever for young artists. His com- 
patriots, of whom there are several in London just now, excite his 
especial interest, and a young man called Morse, who has been much 
in his studio, had a large picture, the ‘Death of Hercules,’ most 
favourably hung on the walls at Somerset House. It showed a very 
inventive turn, and in June the young artist was awarded a gold 
medal by the Adelphi Society of Arts for a model of the same 
subject. The Duke of Norfolk presented it with a handsome 
compliment before a brilliant audience, and I thought it must have 
been most gratifying to Mr. West as well as to his protégé to find 
that the present unhappy war between his country and ours is not 
extended into the realms of art. 

Turner exhibited only two—a ‘ Frosty Morning ’ which pleased 
me greatly, and for the other ‘ The Deluge,’ one of those imaginative 
efforts of his that distress the spectator almost as much as they 
impress. It was a truly awe-inspiring subject, awaking reflection 
on the inscrutable ways of Providence. One is glad to think that 
Turner ponders on these things. I saw him there on Varnishing 
Day, for the first time since Varley and I parted from him in Exeter 
last year. Poor Turner! We could not but be diverted at our 
mistake in flattering ourselves that he had risen so early on a cold 
miserable morning on purpose to see us off by the London coach, 
when his only concern was to be repaid the twopence he had lent 
Varley for the ferryman the night before. But he had not forgotten 
his stay at Calstock with Eastlake’s aunt, nor the memorable picnic 
he gave to Mr. Redding, Mr. Collier, Eastlake and yourself on Bolt 
Head, with the hot lobsters fresh from the sea; nor the portable 
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paint-box you fitted up for him. He told me to tell you that he 
still bore in mind his promise to send you a sketch for your kindness, 
but he is ever reputed slow to return a favour and I do not know 
when you may look for it. 

To come back to the ‘ Frosty Morning,’ which indeed made a 
great sensation among the general public and, if I mistake 
not, was looked on by its author with no unfriendly eye. He 
informed me that he had been travelling by coach in Yorkshire 
and had sketched the scene en route. As I can myself testify to the 
roughness of the notes he makes in this way on any scrap of paper 
that may chance to be in his pockets, the reconstruction upon his 
canvas is nothing short of astounding. His memory for detail 
must be truly prodigious. The two horses standing in the fore- 
ground are both taken from Crop Ear, the old bay horse that draws 
the gig he has set up now that he has gone to live at Twickenham. 
I hear he has much intercourse with good Mr. Trimmer, the rector 
of Heston, near Brentford, takes him and his young son out sketching 
and fishing and gives them the fish he catches in the Thames. It is 
pleasant indeed to be able to record anything so friendly of poor 
Turner, for many of the stories that are current—with what truth 
in them I know not—are the reverse of charitable. 

We Water Colour men are still in a worse plight than I could 
wish for. You will remember that when I wrote you last year I 
had to give you the melancholy news of the failure of the Associated 
Painters in Water Colour, the Society of which I was a Member for 
three years, though I am truly thankful to be able to say that my 
loss by it was small compared with some. When the landlord seized 
upon the contents of the gallery in distraint for rent, my good 
friend David Cox lost a whole year’s work and Robson many of 
his views of romantic scenery in Scotland. 

The rival Society is also badly off; the attendance at their 
Gallery dropped by near a half, and they have been obliged to 
dissolve and reconstitute themselves on a new basis. As they met 
for the most part at John Varley’s house, I have heard a good deal 
of the proceedings and several of my former colleagues have thrown 
in their lot with them. For myself I preferred to hold aloof for a 
time. The long-continued War tells very severely on our craft 
and I could not afford to risk a further loss in case of failure. But 
I am now hard at work, when health permits, preparing for an 
Exhibition in New Bond Street in the Spring, that is unconnected 
with any Society whatever. Its chief promoters are Nicholson 
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and Nash, whose names you will know, and I most earnestly trust 
that they will not find it necessary to include paintings in oil. The 
Public complains much of the monotony of our landscape scenes, 
but I do not see how this can be mended so long as this disastrous 
Campaign against Bonaparte keeps the artists at home. For 
myself I admit that I should much like to travel into foreign parts, 
but were peace declared to-morrow, I could not afford to go on so 
expensive a journey, for you must remember that I am now a proud 
Pater Familias. On this account and also because I had exhibited 
only at Somerset House, I have had to forego my usual little tour, 
making short trips around London instead; to Blackheath; to 
Dulwich where Cox resides; and to the Docks where a fine East 
Indiaman is being broken up, and reminded me powerfully of the 
wreck of the Dutton under the Citadel in my youth. What a night 
that was! At the Docks I found myself to my surprise joined on 
my vantage point by a sailor who took out a pencil and began to 
sketch the boat with considerable vigour. He told me that he was 
fore-mast man on board the Namur, the guardship at the mouth 
of the Thames, and that his name was Stanfield ; he had with him 
a lively little fellow who had just joined as middy, and whom he 
called Douglas Jerrold. The two were actually planning some 
godless theatrical entertainment to be held on board their vessel 
and asked my advice as to some detail of scenery, but this of course 
I could not approve and ventured to tell them so. Next year I 
trust I shall be able to go farther afield. Copley Fielding, a 
connexion by marriage of John Varley’s, is very enthusiastic over 
his summer tour in the north of England and urges me to visit 
this region, long familiar to him, it is true, from the residence of 
his family in Keswick. He visited Durham, Greta Bridge, 
Ambleside and Weardale, returning through Newcastle. If you 
have seen the complete volume of Middiman’s Views you will 
comprehend the grand and romantic character of the sublime 
scenery I should hope to transcribe to my paper. Mr. Fielding 
has made a set of six illustrations for a poem, Rokeby, that met 
with such success last year that the publishers intend a re-issue. 
We must be thankful for anything that may wean the Public from 
the sad blasphemies of the profligate Lord Byron. I myself have 
read Montgomery’s poem ‘ Before the Flood’ with great profit. 
He is truly a pious man, I am convinced, and how, my dear Mrs 
Johns, we ought to welcome such evidence of grace in this age of 
unfaith. I have been grieved and shocked beyond measure at 
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the terrible pretensions of this old woman, Joanna Southcott, 
who now proclaims herself to be the future mother of Shiloh. They 
tell me that she is like ourselves, a native of Devonshire, and if 
that be so we can only pray that some judgment may not fall upon 
us all for her sinful presumption and deception of many. 

I send you herewith two proofs of my own humble efforts in the 
reproductive arts. I find the process of soft ground etching give 
the most correct impression of the original chalk drawing, and have 
adopted it freely for my educational work. These two loose prints, 
‘Sandgate Beach’ and ‘Under Convoy’ are from sketches Mr. 
Palser admired last year, and he will publish them on January 1, 
an office he has recently undertaken for my ‘ Village Scenery,’ 
a book of eleven views of cottages in Devon and Cornwall. They 
are coloured, but I must confess that the result is somewhat of a 
disappointment to me, though Mr. Palser is encouraging. To 
think that ten years should have sped by since first I met David 
Cox in that very shop in the Westminster Bridge Road, on the 
same errand of selling his sketches for half a crown apiece as myself. 
I could discourse at length on the changes time has wrought in 
every sphere, but will content myself with mentioning what I think 
to be two of the most extraordinary phenomena of progress in this 
amazing age. Westminster Bridge is now nightly illuminated 
with coal gas, and in the river below I have more than once beheld 
a Steam Boat hurrying to and fro in defiance of the wind and tide. 

But I have yet to complete the tale of my publications for 
the year. Mr. Ackermann has made himself responsible for my 
“Rudiments of Landscape’ in Progressive Studies. It is in three 
parts, 24 large plates in each, with letterpress instructions. Part 1 
consists of simple subjects in the soft ground etching; in Part 2 
aquatint is used in imitation of sepia, and Part 3 contains coloured 
aquatints. I believe there is nothing quite like it in the market, 
and my printed remarks are but a repetition of such precepts as 
I have found of service with my pupils. Mr. Ackermann tells me 
he expects a ready sale for the book among drawing-masters who 
are often glad to set a copy at so little pains to themselves. This 
kind patron of my modest work is prospering as he deserves. At 
the beginning of the year he opened a wonderful Shewroom for 
new work of every kind at his premises in the Strand. It was 
handsomely designed by Mr. Papworth with a tea-room and great 
staircase, and there you may see daily many visitors of quality 
turning over the portfolios in search of novelties. He is also 
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embarked on a costly publication in an illustrated ‘ History of the 
University of Oxford,’ a fit successor, I suppose, of last year’s 
‘History of the Abbey Church of Westminster.’ I was honoured 
with a view of the original drawings and the letterpress of this last 
book which he has had bound in two great volumes by Mr. Herring 
after a design prepared by Mr. Papworth. When I tell you that the 
binding alone cost nearly £300 and that I was provided with a 
pair of white kid gloves before inspecting it, you will have some 
faint idea of the superb magnificence in which he has enshrined the 
work. I could not but wonder what its destiny will be? Where 
indeed will be all our work in a hundred years time ? What value, 
if any, will our descendants place on the objects on which we 
spend so much labour and painstaking care? But these are vain 
reflections. 

You must be sure and write me how you do, and what success 
you have met with in your landscape work this year. Pray give 
my respects to all who know me, especially to Dr. Hawker, Mr. 
Gandy, Dr. Bidlake, Mr. Samuel Northcote, Mr. Haydon and 
Mr. Eastlake. Do you ever see Nathaniel Howard, or do his studies 
in Persian poetry remove him entirely from this mundane world ? 
pray give him my affectionate greeting, if he is in Plymouth, and 
believe me, dear Mr. Johns, 

Your attached and sincere Friend, 
SAMUEL PrRovt. 
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WITH THE AUSTRIANS IN ITALY. 
1859. 


BY DOROTHEA GERARD. 


Nort a red-letter year, by any means, in Austria’s war-calendar, 
this 1859, whose mere citation marks another stage in the decline 
of her erstwhile glory. Even before that fateful 1st of January, 
on which the Austrian ambassador received a covert declaration 
of hostility, disguised as a New Year’s wish, the Italian provinces, 
subjugated in 1849, had begun once more to stir, turning hopeful 
eyes towards Paris. If Napoleon III had held his hand so long, 
this was due only to the exhaustion following upon the Crimean 
war. Obviously France had required a rest. By the New Year’s 
Day afore-mentioned her ruler evidently thought that she had 
rested long enough. Austria, on her side, as evidently considered 
herself ready for the fight, for she was not slow to take up the 
challenge. 

Events, however, proved that the Dual Empire was wrapped 
in more than one delusion. 

It would here take too long to analyse the causes which para- 
lysed an army formed of what may confidently be asserted to be 
—both physically and morally—prime soldier material. Some 
have accused the want of money, others the want of leaders, others 
again the preponderance of the aristocratic element—personal 
intrigue—or else simply that national ¢nsouciance which forms at 
once the weakness and the charm of the Austrian character. In 
nothing was the happy-go-lucky element so apparent as in the 
choice of a commander-in-chief. Gyulay himself, recognising 
his own limitations, did what he could to get his appointment 
cancelled, but received the curt answer that according to ‘the 
rules of seniority * he must take the command. It has therefore 
been truly said that if Radetzky’s successor was very far from 
inheriting the Radetzky spirit, the consequences of his indecision 
and mistakes must not be laid at his door, but at the door of those 
who apparently believed that ‘seniority’ is the all-important 
quality, and that a war-office order is sufficient to create a leader 
of armies. 

But to examine the causes of defeat does not enter into my 
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plan. All I can attempt is to give a few stray glimpses of the 
individual Austrian officer under these reverses. 

Before me, as I write, lies a little, much-bleached note-book, 
in which a diary, whose first entry is April 24, 1859, was kept pretty 
faithfully, but very laconically, during the entire campaign—un- 
fortunately in pencil, and therefore frequently illegible. The writer, 
a young dragoon officer, confines himself as a rule to recording 
facts, far more rarely impressions. April 30is thus curtly put down : 

‘Declaration of war. Marched off at 9.30. Arrived in camp 
at Pavia 10 P.M.’ 

It is evidently the diary of a light-hearted young man, who, 
even on the march in enemies’ land, is struck by the resemblance 
of the wine of Asti to champagne, and in the interval between two 
battles thinks it worth while to record his first sight of a pretty 
peasant-girl, while simultaneously disapproving of the way the 
women wear their hair: ‘ Parted straight across the head and cut 
short upon the forehead "—is his description, which makes one 
wonder whether the ‘fringe’ of later days may not have hailed 
from Northern Italy. 

Here is the entry for June 4, the day of Magenta : 

‘ June 4.—In the morning we heard cannon firing near Buffalora. 
At 12 o’clock marched off and took up our position behind Magenta. 
The firing drew nearer. All at once one baggage waggon after 
another came back, and finally Grenzer (Croatio-Servian border 
regiments). Now the flight began. The borderers were not to be 
stopped—in great disorder they went back. Single prisoners— 
some field-pieces that had been taken. We took position quickly 
in order to cover the retreat. The 2nd Corps (Liechtenstein) has 
been annihilated—the first very nearly also. Many wounded on 
foot and in carriages. Towards 4 o’clock Magenta was stormed. 
After a valiant defence it was taken. Between 4 and 5 o’clock 
the flight of the troops had ceased. Lieutenant-General Zobel 
arrived only now with his corps in Corbetta, but too late. All 
retired over Corbetta. Lieutenant-General Liechtenstein was 
desperate and implored help on all sides. The fighting lasted till 
near 9o0’clock. One battalion of the Joseph infantry held out quite 
alone until the end. I stood for a long time by Casa Pabbia (?) 
a solitary inn on the road to San Stefano.’ 

That is all. No comment upon the issue of the battle; no 
betrayal of the writer’s own feelings under defeat. 

The day of Solferino too is treated in this same summary fashion : 
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‘ June 24.—To Cavriano, a mountain village near Valta. At 
about 7 o’clock we saw great clouds of dust before Guidizzolo. 
At about 8 o'clock the division set out on the road to Solferino. 
Near a Cascine (yellow house) we left the road for the fields. We 
rode on till the middle of the plain and were received by a murderous 
cannon-fire. For nearly an hour and a half we stood there, then 
drew off sideways under the trees, when the batteries arrived. 
Now we were left quiet for a little time. Three field-pieces of the 
battery No. 9 of the brigade Zichy were damaged before they got 
into position. A captain arrived on horseback and told Holstein 
that the left wing of the French was quite exposed. Upon that we 
advanced ; but the dust betrayed us, and all at once we were in a 
cross-fire. In order to escape I rode on to the front line, over which 
most of the shots passed. Altogether the effect of the shots was 
very small, considering their number. Towards 7 o’clock in the 
evening we began to retire, but step by step. Twice we attacked, 
and Melas fell.’ 

Strangely enough no mention is here made of the terrific thunder- 
storm which had so much to do with the decision of the day. 

A few pages farther on comes the entry : 

‘July 1—The Emperor was in the camp to-day. He said we 
had achieved what the best cavalry in the world could not have 
done. He had observed us from above.’ 

Almost the only slightly more expansive entry is the one on 
August 23, the day on which the regiment left Legnano on the 
homeward march. 

* August 23.—Five in the morning was the hour of our departure. 
Heavy clouds hung in the heavens, which, dyed blood-red, seemed 
inclined to weep over us. We saw the whole family Betti—Norma 
(21), Rosa, Berenice, Sofia, Eva—at the windows, exchanging with 
us the last greetings before parting, never to meet again. Never 
could I have believed that a German officer could be thus received 
in an Italian family. To be sure, much is explained by their 
solitary life.’ 

And something further was probably to be explained by the 
fact that the writer was at that time a good-looking young lieutenant 
with steel-blue eyes and a fair moustache, which in itself must 
have been a rarity to Norma (21), Rosa, Berenice, Sofia, and Eva, 
making it difficult for them to distinguish in him an enemy. At 
any rate the vision of the five Italian girls, crowding to the window, 
in order to wave their hands to the Austrian officer, mounting his 
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horse against the background of a blood-red sky, makes a picture 
not easily forgotten. 

In conversation the writer of the diary, whom I will call F——, 
was considerably more communicative than on paper; and many 
is the tale of war experiences with which he used to entertain 
the family circle. The one I remember best was a somewhat 
dramatic incident, concerning an Italian spy. 

Some time in May 1859 the headquarters of the cavalry brigade 
to which Lieutenant F——’s regiment belonged, and commanded 
by Prince Holstein, lay in a certain Villa Teresita, thus named after 
the daughter of the possessor, an Italian Conte, who had fled at the 
Austrians’ approach. F—— and a couple of his comrades found 
themselves lodged in the absent young lady’s bedroom. This 
being the month of May—and an Italian May too—and the night- 
ingales singing lustily in the gardens outside, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that the young men dreamed nightly quite as much of 
the unknown Teresita as of the coming battle; the more so as in 
her hurried flight the Contessina had not found time to lock up 
her diary, which apparently was not by any means as reticent as 
the one above quoted. To read aloud chance extracts from it 
had—I am sorry to say—soon become a sort of sport, on the 
principle, I presume, of all being fair in love and in war. 

But it was not Teresita who was the centre of the incident 
referred to, although the villa dedicated to her name was its scene. 

During this comparatively quiet interval, Prince Holstein used 
to assemble around his board as many officers of his brigade as 
could there find place. Among the orderlies who waited upon this 
military company there were several recruited in the Italian pro- 
vinces, and therefore Italian natives. Probably these were employed 
in preference to the Germans, their general ignorance of German 
making conversation freer. Once when one of these impromptu 
footmen was handing him a dish, Lieutenant F—— happened to 
be struck by the quick way in which he was breathing—as a man 
breathes when he has been running fast. Another time he remarked 
him slipping into the room, behind time, flushed and heated, and 
with his black hair plastered to his forehead, evidently drenched 
in perspiration. And this observation was repeated, without 
awaking any serious suspicions ; since nothing was more probable 
than that the man had a Teresita of his own somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, and that tender rendezvous were responsible for 
these symptoms of hurry. 
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The truth came out one day by the merest chance—a discussion 
which had arisen at table touching the exact height of a certain 
horse. Two of the gentlemen present were not agreed upon the 
point, and it was Lieutenant F—— who was commissioned by the 
Prince to settle the argument there and then by taking the requisite 
measurements. So from the dinner-table he went straight to the 
stables ; but having reached them, and found the horse in question, 
was astonished to see the beast bathed in perspiration and showing 
every sign of having quite recently been ridden hard. As F 
happened to know that his master had not mounted him that day 
the circumstance was, to say the least, suspicious ; and immediately 
and instinctively he connected in his mind the condition of the 
horse with that repeatedly observed in the Italian orderly. The 
report, which he made at once, was followed by a court-martial, 
by whose order the spy was shot ; it having been proved that for 
days past he had been assiduously carrying to the nearest Italian 
troops the crumbs of information which his well-disguised knowledge 
of German had enabled him to collect while serving the officers’ 
table. 

It is, however, not tragedy alone that has its place in war. 
Comedy and humour—though sometimes of a rather grim kind, 
are never really far off. Distinctly humorous, for instance, is 
the incident of the bridge over the Ticino which the Austrians 
believed themselves to have destroyed, on June 2, in order to check 
the French advance, until enlightened in a rather original fashion. 
The 37th regiment—so says Colonel Angeli in his memoirs 
—had been waiting breathlessly for the explosion, but had heard 
nothing beyond a dull and brief report, which it would have been 
difficult to take for the right thing, had they not been assured by 
their superiors that matters had gone beautifully and the bridge 
was no more. Shortly after this consolatory news, an officer in 
white uniform was seen advancing along the road from the direction 
of the Ticino. Presently he was identified as Lieutenant Z——, who 
had been missing since morning, and was supposed, for some 
unthinkable reason or other, to have gone over to the enemy. 
The explanation was far more harmless—the youth had simply 
overslept himself and missed the start. He was evidently very 
pleased at having caught up with the regiment. ‘ But how did 
you get across the river?’ asked some one, mistrustfully eyeing 
his perfectly dry clothes. 

‘ Across the river? By the bridge, of course.’ 
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‘Don’t talk nonsense,’ he was exhorted; ‘ we have destroyed 
the bridge.’ 

‘ Oh, dear, no,’ said the imperturbable Z——. ‘ You haven’t 
done it any harm; only a bit of the balustrade has fallen.’ 

Tableau ! 

If the regiment had been in any further doubt about the matter, 
this was speedily dispelled by the sight of French troops defiling 
across the almost intact bridge. 

Angeli’s personal adventures on the day of Magenta, and the 
fortnight that followed it, are well worth giving, if only in a con- 
densed form. He calls them his Odyssey, and with some right, 
but it is an Odyssey far richer in the comic element I have signalled, 
than was that of the Greek sufferer. It began by his getting separ- 
ated from his battalion, together with a mere handful of men, and 
that again began by an attack made upon a particularly troublesome 
troop of Turcos. While Angeli’s company was pursuing them up 
a hill, one of the Africans, tempted by the glitter of the silver- 
embroidered standard, lay in ambush, and, having fired a close shot 
at the colour-sergeant, rushed out of his hiding-place and clutched 
the pole with both hands. But the shot had missed, and the 
colour-sergeant held on tight, until two officers arrived and made 
an end of the Turco, who, although sunk to his knees, would not 
yield—his grasp around the pole relaxing only with death. It was 
with sincere regret that a sword was put through the foolhardy 
but gallant fellow’s body. 

The Odyssey, as will be seen, starts after all with tragedy ; 
but comedy follows close. 

Presently Angeli and his men found themselves installed on 
one side of the little river Naviglio, the opposite bank of which 
was occupied by the French. There they stayed until evening, 
firing and being fired at, in rather desultory fashion, with no orders 
reaching them, and unaware of how the battle was going. The 
day was hot, and both the temperature and the occupation conducive 
to thirst. The sight of flowing water soon became tantalising ; 
but to leave the ranks meant of course to become a target for the 
French bullets ; so even the thirstiest desisted. All at once the 
French fire stopped, the Austrian followed suit. A moment later 
the figure of a French officer rose from the bushes over there, and 
advanced, flask in hand, to the border of the river, where, having 
punctiliously saluted, he went through a pantomime whose meaning 
was not to be misconstrued. A burst of laughter gave him the 
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licence he wanted, and in another moment both borders of the stream 
were swarming with thirsty men, who, across the water, exchanged 
friendly and jocular remarks which were none the worse for the 
obstacle of language. When all had drunk their fill and returned 
to cover, the arrangeur of the intermezzo pantomimically expressed 
his thanks in a fashion worthy of a ballet-master, ending by blowing 
a kiss across the river, before disappearing among the bushes. A 
minute later the firing had started again, as merrily as ever. 

‘This was the last campaign,’ says Angeli by way of comment, 
‘in which the poetry of war was still apparent.’ 

Towards the end of the day Angeli and his troop were in a 
precarious position, having entirely lost sight of the bulk of 
the regiment, and somehow got behind the enemy’s front, where 
they were in imminent danger of being captured. Being the senior 
lieutenant he took the command, heading straight for Magenta. 
Repulsing several small attacks and escaping others, thanks to the 
standard they bore with them, and which gave them a more im- 
portant appearance than they had any right to, they wandered on 
among the vineyards, with ever-lessening numbers, until the troop 
consisted only of four lieutenants, about sixty or eighty men, and 
the standard-bearer. Magenta was reached just as the last of the 
Austrian troops was evacuating it. What to do became a problem. 
This was the fourth day upon which no substantial food had been 
obtainable. To this day, says Angeli, it remains a mystery to him 
upon what they lived. He remembers eating handfuls of wild 
sorrel, as well as the young tips of the vines between which they 
passed—in this following the example of the men. Outside 
Magenta the impromptu commander did his best to collect stray 
men, and, among others, the chaplain of the regiment turned up— 
a most useful acquisition, as after-events will show. Finally it was 
decided to make for Milan; and on the road there the troop, by 
means of the stray men of various regiments, picked up as they 
advanced, swelled to close upon six hundred. When they reached 
Milan at 2.30 a.m. the question of providing quarters for the men 
was settled by the poor dog-tired wretches dropping like logs the 
moment the town-gates were past, and falling sound asleep upon the 
pavement, from which no persuasion could move them. Angeli, 
having reported himself to General Montenuovo, then in command, 
was told to keep himself ready to join the ranks of the Montenuovo 
division whenever he should hear that it was starting. It was 
4 a.M. before he began taking off his boots in the quarters to which 
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he had been assigned, a large room, whose floor was covered with 
straw-stuffed mattresses, upon which comrades snored. Some, 
however, were not snoring, but hastily ordering their toilet. 
Questioned as to where they were going, they replied that they 
belonged to the Montenuovo division which was just starting. 
‘I can still see,’ writes Angeli, ‘the face of poor Lieutenant 
Czech, who dumbly but with a desperate expression held towards 
me his bare, blistered feet, which said more than his tongue could 
ever have expressed. But there was no help for it; willingly or 
unwillingly, Czech had to put on his boots again, and with a sorrow- 
ful farewell glance at the unused mattresses, we went to the 
Piazza, where already activity reigned.’ 

During the march from Milan to Verona this stray section of the 
37th regiment was employed as an escort to the provision waggons. 
Here, by the merest chance, Angeli found a horse which he recog- 
nised as belonging to the regimental adjutant, and of which he felt it 
his duty to take charge—a small circumstance, and yet providential, 
since in the event this stray horse proved even more useful than 
did the chaplain. 

On June 10 Verona was reached, and here the little band of 
waifs found itself stuck fast. Their common desire was naturally to 
rejoin their regiment; but the Verona authorities turned a deaf 
ear in that direction. The fact was that they were in urgent need 
of men for all sorts of local services, and this detached troop came 
in too conveniently to be lightly let go. So, before they knew 
what they were about, these heroes of the new Odyssey found 
themselves deprived of their cherished standard—which was handed 
over to the keeping of the town guard—and they themselves ordered 
off to hospitals and dépéts—turned in fact into sick-warders, mes- 
senger-boys, or anything else that came handy. Every morning 
Angeli had to report himself at headquarters and received the 
orders for the day, and every morning, too, his urgent inquiries 
for news of the regiment were met by the information that nothing 
whatever was known of its whereabouts. It was impossible even 
to find out whether the 37th had taken part in any of the fights, 
vague reports of which reached the garrison. The thought that 
this might be so—and he absent—daily increased his feeling of rage 
at this enforced inaction. 

On June 14 at last came an order to get ready for a move to 
Chievo, on guard of the dépét there. Chievo was close by; and, 
filled with the worst apprehensions, Angeli went out to have a look 
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at it. It was exactly as he expected: a sort of glorified market- 
place. And here he and his comrades were expected to stand 
sentinel before flour-bags and troops of oxen, while the 37th was 
under fire! In deep depression he returned to Verona, not quite 
clear yet as to the course to pursue. The first place he went to was 
the Café Militaire; and here in an issue of the Fremdenblatti— 
the semi-official Vienna journal—he chanced upon a paragraph, 
in which he and his three comrades were reported as missing— 
probably killed, and the standard of the battalion as having fallen 
into the enemy’s hands. This clinched the matter, ripening within 
him the half-formed resolution of getting out of Verona at any 
price—in other words, of simply bolting. 

At first sight the idea seemed mad, and the prospects of success 
nil. Of course it could only be attempted by night; and how 
to get out of the strenuously guarded town without password or 
legitimation seemed a hard nut to crack. Yet Angeli resolved to 
have a try, which, even should it fail, would at least prove his 
good will. The first thing was to consult his comrades, who joyfully 
agreed, as did likewise the chaplain, as well as the bandmaster, 
who, together with some more stray men, had turned up since their 
advent in Verona. It was settled that on the night of the 15th 
to 16th they should make the attempt, Villafranca being chosen as 
their immediate goal. One a.m. was fixed for the hour of meeting, 
and the space before the Palazzo Pelegrini as the trysting-spot. 
The men, of course, were kept out of the plot, being left in the belief 
that they were starting for Chievo. What considerably simplified 
matters was the complete absence of baggage, every bit of which 
had been lost, so that men as well as officers could comfortably 
carry their possessions on their backs. Yet there was one thing 
they were determined not to go without i.e.—their standard. Con- 
sidering the vigour of the language with which, already in the time 
of the Thirty Years’ War, the regimental standard was recommended 
to the colour-bearer, the resolve was not to be wondered at. For 
there the ‘ Fahnrich,’ receiving his precious charge, was admonished 
to treat it ‘as a bride and daughter “—take it from the right hand 
into the left, if needs be ; ‘ or, if both arms be shot or cut off, thou 
shalt hold it in the mouth; or if neither help nor hope remain, 
wrap thyself in it, commend thy soul to God, to be stabbed and 
die in it, as an honest man.’ With such traditions to live on, how 
could even this fragment of a regiment resign itself to leaving its. 
colours in the hands of the town guard ! 
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The evening was spent by the officers in the Café Militaire, 
which towards twelve they unconspicuously left. Before the 
Palazzo Pelegrini the ranks were ranged—the officers at the head, 
followed by the chaplain and the bandmaster, the latter wearing 
the white-feathered tricorne, which at that time was the badge 
of his office. The colour-sergeant was likewise at his post, though, 
so far, without colours, while Angeli, wrapped in a waterproof 
cloak, whose turned-up collar effectually hid the tell-tale emblems, 
proudly sat the adjutant’s horse. 

But from this point on I cannot do better than leave the narrative 
to Angeli himself : 

“In this guise we reached the town guard, where our luck was 
to be put to its first touch. Outside the glare of light which sur- 
rounded the guard-house we halted ; upon which I sent Lieutenant 
Bartenstein to the commander of the guard, with orders briefly 
to demand the standard of the 2nd battalion of the 37th Infantry 
regiment, Archduke Joseph. The town guard is established in a 
separate building, which stands higher than the large square it 
dominates. Ten or twelve steps lead up to it; so that at night the 
view into the darkness below is apt to be confusing. Startled— 
probably out of slumber—by Bartenstein’s unexpected entry, the 
officer in command, hastening on to the platform, saw below him 
the whole paraphernalia of a battalion staff, and unhesitatingly 
handed out the standard. 

‘So the first step was gained; but this was mere child’s play, 
compared to that which was to follow. We had still to pass the 
chief gate, as well as various lesser posts, each one of which should 
by rights demand the password. If only one actually did so we 
were lost. But it was too late to think of retreat ; forward therefore, 
to the Porta Nuova! In somewhat loud conversation—like people 
who spur their own courage by treading noisily in the dark—we 
advanced toward the fateful gate. 

‘“ Halt, wer da?” 

*“ 9nd battalion of Archduke Joseph.” 

** Present arms ! ” 

‘The commanding officer advanced ; the lantern carried before 
him was—as usual—only a badge of his office, and illuminated 
nothing. In deep shadow, upright in the saddle, the collar of my 
cloak well turned up, I awaited the dreaded scrutiny. It passed 
with extraordinary ease. The continual movements of troops, 
of which Verona was the pivot, had evidently caused attention to 
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relax; and besides, how suspect that a troop which proclaimed 
itself a battalion, and furnished with all the visible attributes of 
one: a mounted commander, a colour-bearer, a bandmaster, a 
chaplain—was nothing more than a collection of stray men, who, 
in defiance of the letter of military law, were on the point of quitting 
the fortress upon their own responsibility. 

‘The officer in command of the gate certainly had no such 
suspicions. He introduced himself as Lieutenant N——, and then, 
slate in hand, stepped forward. 

‘** Your name, if you please, Major! ” 

*«* Angeli, of the 2nd battalion, Archduke Joseph Infantry.” 

‘“ Where to, if you please ? ” 

*“To Villafranca.” 

** Thanks.” 

‘The gate opened—the road lay before us—ah, if only we were 
outside the walls already ! 

‘To tell the truth I was feeling somewhat queer. In point of 
fact I knew myself only as lieutenant, of the same rank as the 
commander of the guard, although my captain’s brevet had actually 
been running after me for four weeks, without catching me up. 
But, after all, I had not introduced myself as major; to be taken 
for one was of course very flattering, but surely not my fault. 
At any rate my statements quite answered to facts. These sophisms 
are proof enough that I actually was feeling something like remorse, 
particularly when I reflected upon the report which that other 
lieutenant would have to make in the morning, and which would 
certainly cause a sensation at headquarters. But the shirt is 
proverbially nearer to the body than is the coat ; and this reflection 
not only conquered all scruples, but even encouraged me to draw 
the utmost profit possible from the commander’s good-nature. We 
had resumed our march, and the head of the column had already 
passed Lieutenant N——, but the knowledge that we had still 
various outposts to pass weighed heavily upon me. What irony 
to be checked by some lesser guard, after having successfully run 
the gauntlet of the chief gate! Then, at the last moment, a saving 
thought came to me. Turning in the saddle I remarked in a very 
high and mighty manner: “Oh, Herr Oberlieutnant, would you 
not be so kind as to let the man with the lantern accompany us a 
bit, so that we should not be delayed at each outpost. We have 
really got no time to lose.” 

‘“ Certainly, Major—at your service 
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‘The lantern-bearer trotted on in advance—we at his heels ; 
and at last we had the open road under our feet. Addio, 
Verona ! ’ 

The liberated troop reached Villafranca at five in the morning, 
where, shutting up the men in a barn bired for the purpose, Angeli 
went in search of news of the regiment. By next day chance put 
him in the way of what he wanted, and before the evening of the 
17th the missing troop was being warmly welcomed into its ranks. 
The colonel, though highly rejoiced, evidently thought it wiser 
not to be too clearly informed as to the how of this gratifying 
resurrection ; for, having heard only the opening of Angeli’s report, 
he dismissed him with a diplomatic nod. Angeli himself, though 
urged by some of his comrades to apply for a decoration on the 
strength of his feat, thought it wiser to let the matter rest ; for, 
after all, there might be two ways of looking at the thing, and the 
commanders of Verona would presumably have adopted the second 
way. 

Another of the picturesque incidents in which the Austrian 
army history is so rich, occurred during the evacuation of Milan. 
Even before the Austrian troops had drawn off, the inhabitants 
had begun to deck their houses with Italian and French colours, in 
impatient expectation of the allied troops. All at once the sound of 
a drum was heard, and there appeared—neither French nor Italian, 
but a small company of Croatian soldiers which had been forgotten 
on an exposed post ; at their head, with drawn sword, a military 
doctor, who, in default of other officers, had taken the command. 
Mockery and abuse showered down upon their heads, without 
greatly disturbing the Croatians, being fortunately unintelligible. 
But presently much plainer arguments began to fly—viz. stones and 
flower-pots, and it was all the doctor could do to keep his men 
within bounds. Step by step they advanced through the raging 
multitude. Soon the mouths of fire-arms began to appear at 
windows. The moment seemed near when the Austrians would 
have to choose between surrendering their arms and fighting their 
way forward. At this critical juncture the door of a school-house 
opened and a troop of little girls ran out in laughter and high spirits. 
This gave the doctor an idea. Turning to his men, he called out a 
few words in Croatian, and in the next minute almost every soldier 
had achild on hisarm. Alarmed at first, she was quickly soothed, 
and, having made friends with her black-bearded bearer, ended by 
quite enjoying the joke. The cry of terror which at sight of the 
capture of the children had arisen from all throats was likewise 
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quickly changed into exclamations of relief, and to more than one 
good-humoured laugh over the ingenuity of the commander. 
No more stones flew, of course; and, accompanied by a highly 
diverted public, the Austrians traversed the town in safety. Free 
of the walls, each soldier, with a farewell kiss, put down his laughing 
burden, whereupon the little troop pursued its way unmolested. 

I will close this paper with an incident which belongs to one 
of the Italian campaigns, though I am not sure to which of them, 
and which certainly is anything but tragical. 

It is the story of a ‘ Requisition,’ which, as everybody knows, 
means the—if needs be, forcible—supplying of an army with the 
necessaries of life. On this occasion it was neither meat nor bread 
nor wine that was being requisitioned, but something much humbler 
—.e. riding-canes for a squadron of hussars which, for some reason 
or other, was short of them. Accordingly Captain X——, having 
reached a certain village, sent for the capo di comune, or village 
elder, and his energy being greater than his acquaintance with the 
Italian language, told him severely that by six o’clock next morning 
cento cinquanta piccoli cani must absolutely be produced. The 
poor capo tore open his black eyes. ‘ Ma Signore, Signore Capitano,’ 
he ventured to protest. But Captain X—— was never a man to 
be trifled with; and having repeated his orders, backed up by hints 
as to the sort of things that might happen to the inhabitants if 
the required articles were not supplied in good time, dismissed the 
unfortunate man speechless, and no doubt convinced that all 
Austriacos were mad. 

Next morning, even before the appointed hour, Captain X—— 
was roused out of his morning slumbers by a quite inexplicable 
amount of barking and yelping; and now it became his turn to 
tear open his eyes, for, rushing to the window, he beheld the capo 
surrounded by a meute of curs ‘ of high and low degree "—the canine 
produce of the village, supplemented by the fruits of a raid in the 
neighbourhood, to which the night hours had been devoted. For, 
although the place itself may have possessed cento cinquanta cam, 
they were not all piccoli, and the intimidated elder had spared 
no pains in order to fulfil to the letter the orders of the terrifying 
captain. 

I do not know how long it took before an understanding was 
reached and the difference between the French canne and the 
Italian for dog made clear, but I fancy that the capo was able in the 
end to whitewash himself as to intention, and that therefore nothing 
particular happened to the inhabitants of that village. 
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Wuen I turn back to think of myself as I was when I was small, 
I find that almost all the everyday things of childhood have quite 
gone from me. The long series of breakfasts, dinners, and teas, 
gettings up and goings to bed, have left no traces in my mind. 
Even the treats of childhood have faded ; and sad to say, for the 
sake of the spiritual pride of the tribe of educators, of all the special 
occasions which were no doubt sedulously improved by my elders 
for the sake of my character, not one is now a living memory. My 
character has taken great pains to obliterate all those scars of infancy 
from its surface. 

My mind seems to have chosen its early memories in the most 
haphazard way. Some of the things which I remember best are as 
trivial as they can be. My real adventures, such as they were, I 
know of now only by hearsay. There come back to me almost more 
clearly than anything else the textures of the nursery stuffs, the 
ribbing on the red counterpane of my nurse’s bed, the fringe of the 
nursery table-cover which was just the right length to plait. The 
patterns of old wallpapers are part of the very substance of my 
mind. Long voyages on foot and by ship about their convolutions 
have fixed them there indelibly. Even the particular incidents 
and momentary feelings which I remember are no more distin- 
guished. Once upon a time, when I was four or five years old, I 
stood at a certain corner of the garden path, and thought how funny 
it would be some day to remember having stood there long ago. 
When I was seven, I lay on the bed one sunny day, looking out into 
the garden, and heard a large bluebottle buzzing round the room ; 
and when bluebottles buzz in the sun now, I lie there again. 
Such are the things which my memory has chosen to fix for ever, 
so small and colourless, so much like ten thousand others, so little 
likely, you would have thought, to be preserved. And yet, in spite 
of their triviality, the impression of them is very vivid. It was 
as much me who took part in them as it was me who walked across 
the room just now. Could I be set a quarter of a century back in 
time and see myself on my first night at my private school—a vivid 
and most obnoxious memory—learning my first repetition— 


‘Woe to the clansman who shall view 
This symbol of sepulchral yew!’ 
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—and so on, I know that I should be immensely surprised to find 
that it was a small boy who was learning the lesson, and not my 
now familiar self. But in spite of the strong sense of personal 
continuity, which gives so clear a definition to such memories, they 
share in one respect the vagueness of dreams. All other persons 
in the remembered scenes are quite shadowy. That evening on 
which the nursery lamp was lighted at tea-time, and put on to the 
black box on the tea-table, for the first time after the summer, 
they were all there. But who were they? Memory does not say. 
It was just they, all around, shadows dim and fluctuating, an 
atmosphere of people, but no persons. From very early childhood 
there have survived with me no sharp impressions of relations with 
other people, of conversations, or of human touch. It is not 
difficult to guess the reason. What has fixed the sensation of the 
moments that survive was just the fact that then the mind was for 
a space unusually conscious of itself. Self-concentration produced 
an impression upon self that self found it easy to retain; and in 
moments of self-concentration the mind is empty of thoughts about 
other people. 

But in spite of the haphazard way in which for the most part the 
choice of memories seems to have been made, I find that. there is 
one special quality common to the things remembered, and since 
the more strongly they possess that quality the more vivid is the 
memory of them, it may be that that has been the determining 
factor in the process of selection. The quality to which I refer is 
that of mysterious and romantic suggestion. Few of my earliest 
impressions which vividly survive are impressions of merely physical 
things. They were not caused by practical pains or pleasures, 
however keen. They were derived from things which stimulated 
the imagination, chance phrases, dreams, half-understood sights and 
sounds, which seemed strange and wonderful to my childish mind, 
and started it on a voyage of discovery into the shadowland that 
was always near at hand, only a step or two away from the beaten 
path of simple thoughts and ordinary, wide-awake consciousness. 

The impulse to imagination could come in various ways. Pictures 
could give it, but not so well as some other things: they usually 
kept the mind too busy with their story to let it get free. Poetic 
phrases were much the best things to start a wandering activity 
of the imagination. They slipped into the mind and stayed there, 
ceaselessly repeated, and growing more magical with every repeti- 
tion. There are few children who do not love to sing to themselves, 
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in bed at night, when preoccupied with a game, and whenever things 
are comfortable and as they should be. The exercise is as instinctive 
as a puppy’s growls or a kitten’s purr, and it interferes not at all 
with the thoughts, which are probably elsewhere, or happily nowhere, 
while the song is going on. Perhaps the power of rhythmic words 
over a child’s mind is connected with that love of chanting. Cer- 
tainly their power over him can be great ; they can affect his whole 
thoughts, and turn them all into channels which are entirely new. 
Some words which caught my imagination when I was small acted 
almost like spells. I remember that once upon a time a grand-aunt 
told me some story of an old Irish castle with a closed door, and 
how one standing outside would hear within a low, monotonous 
voice, ceaselessly repeating : 


‘Once I was happy, but now I am not! 
Once I was happy, but now I am not!’ 


For many years I could hear at times that lament being repeated 
over and over again in my head, and from it there came a sense of 
overwhelming sorrow, a sense as of an ocean of sadness, dim and 
vast, stretching away from me on all sides and embracing all things. 
The ocean pulsated rhythmically with the repetitions of the lament, 
and each pulsation travelled on forever. The feeling was frighten- 
ing because it was so overwhelmingly big. The idea of limitless 
size, suggested in many different forms, is one of the besetting 
terrors of childhood ; and the mere vastness of the sorrow which 
the lament suggested was even more frightening than its sadness 
and hopelessness. The particular emotions of the phrase were 
only channels, as it were, to a general and all-pervading bigness of 
which, under their influence, the mind was dimly aware. A 
window was opened, and one saw out. 

Other and very different things could bring the same sense, some 
of them quite material and un-mystical. One sensation in particu- 
lar I remember, growing from no external impressions, which brought 
the frightening sense of bigness more strongly than any other. I 
believe that very likely it was simply a physical state of the brain, 
born perhaps of indigestion. Going to sleep in the dark, I would 
find myself involved in a black circle that shrank or swelled with 
a turning movement to or from its own centre. Now it would 
dwindle to a whirling pin-point, now grow and grow till its vastness 
threatened me with annihilation. And the worst of it was that the 
turning circle was me. Its dark whirling and sudden tremendous 
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alterations of size, advancing and receding inside my mind, would 
fill me with utter confusion. To escape it I would hold my breath 
until it was driven out of my small body with a gasp. When a child 
wakes up with a cry, and cannot say why it is frightened, I expect 
that often it is those vast and tiny revolutions that have been 
troubling it. 

Much less frightening than the circles or the voice behind the 
door was a phrase that was read to me when I was very small, and 
became firmly lodged at the back of my mind. It comes, I think, 
from a book by ‘ E.V.B.’—Mrs. Boyle of Huntercombe : 


‘I would I were where I am not, 
And where I am not I would be.’ 


Unlike the other phrase, there was no sense of danger or hostility 
in this; but it seemed to me unutterably sad, with a sadness far 
greater than 1 knew or could ever understand. It filled me with a 
desire to know the reason for the wish, and yet I felt that the reason 
must be so remote and strange that it was not a thing that could be 
known. ‘ Where I am’ was a dreadful, shut-in place. ‘ Where 
I am not’ was some incredibly beautiful and far-off land of dark 
hills and great towers, like those uplands into which the clouds on 
the horizon fashioned themselves sometimes at sunset. 

I cannot guess why such simple words should have so strongly 
wrought upon my mind. A child’s sense of mystery is the most 
unaccountable thing. Other and far more beautiful words had no 
effect upon me at all. Once, for instance, when I was very small, I was 
set to learn the Sea Dirge from ‘ The Tempest,’ and I remember as 
vividly as possible thinking that it was silly and rather disgusting— 


‘Full fathom five thy father lies ; ’ 


—my father, I knew, did not lie there. It was horrid to think of 
him under the sea, and rather disrespectful. 


‘Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes.’ 


That was nasty, and it made me hot to have to say it. As for the 
ding-dong business at the end, it was simply beneath me. The 
least affectation of childishness inevitably excites a child’s hostility, 
and I thought I saw that fatal quality in the poem. I do not see 
it now, but I did then, and I know which of the two judgments 
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{ trust. It was not the words ‘ding dong,’ themselves that were 
wrong ; to be sure of that one has only to remember 


‘Ding dong bell, 
Pussy’s in the well.’ 


There was no affectation there ; no child but would feel the extra- 
ordinary rightness of the couplet. Pussy’s in the well—a thing 
worth knowing about—could: have had no other introduction. 
But set amongst literary fancies, the words made you feel that the 
poet was humbugging you. 

The romance and mystery of which rhythmic phrases sowed 
the seeds were not all of this tragic sort. From some which took 
strong hold upon me there grew comedy. According to the custom 
of all well-managed nurseries, our nails had to be cut to the accom- 
paniment of an incantation, which ran : 


‘ Snip-snap-snorum, 
My-mother-cocka-lorum.’ 


There is a word to each snip, and the verse has to be managed so 
that the last snip comes with the ‘ -lorum’ of ‘ cockalorum.’ This 
invocation produced upon me the most pleasing effect. For some 
unknown reason, perhaps it was the word ‘ mother ’ that suggested 
the idea; it set me thinking of an extraordinarily comic family. 
Snorum and Cockalorum, mother and son, were two enormous, jolly 
creatures, and Snip and Snap, less rotund and jovial, but pleasant 
enough, provided a little contrast. Ihadnoclear picture of them, and 
knew nothing of what they did or said. I had not the least idea of 
how they lived, or in what sort of place, or why they were friendly 
and funny. It was only obvious that they were domestic, family 
folk, who got on as well with each other as they did with me. Think- 
ing of them made the world a funny place, and showed up all sorts 
of other things in a funny light. How I came to know that Mother 
Cockalorum had one leg shorter than the other will be for ever a 
mystery to me. But it is certain that she did suffer from that 
infirmity, and moved with a queer, halting gait. 

Poetry of the snip-snap-snorum type certainly became far more 
intimately a part of my being, at the early age of which I am 
speaking, than the products of more conscious art which I had to 
learn out of ‘ The Golden Treasury.’ Real poetry had the draw- 
back that it was far too definite to take root and grow into wide- 
spreading suggestions, as the simple rhythmic lines did which 
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I have quoted. Almost meaningless, except for a subtle hint of 
mirth or grief, those lines could be connected by the child’s mind 
with the vague, dreamy meanings of which alone it had much 
understanding. A child does not want the poets’ ideas; they are 
too difficult and too fully expressed. It wants something that will 
help it into its own pleasant, easy realm of imagination ; some slight 
impulse that will break down the thin barrier between its ordinary 
life and the land of visions; so easy to reach then with a single 
jump, so limitless and vivid when reached; so far now, and so 
confined and dim. 

I remember, for instance, having to learn and repeat a poetical 
anecdote about a priest and a mulberry bush. The priest tried to 
eat some mulberries from horseback, and was thrown into the 
bush. I found it extraordinarily tiresome. It did not seem to me 
funny, and when you had heard what the priest and the horse and 
all of them had done, you had just heard, and nothing more came 
of it. It was the same with ‘ Pibroch of Donal Dhu,’ which was 
another of my early efforts. The pictures it made about leaving 
the corpse uninterred and the bride at the altar were clear and not 
unpleasant, although neither corpse nor bride were really anything 
tome. But the worst failing of the poem was that it was tuo easy. 
It left nothing to my imagination. 

But about the same time, it must have been, that I was learning 
the ‘ Pibroch,’ I came across in the Golden Treasury the ‘ Ballad 
of Helen of Kirkconnel,’ a poem nobody would have supposed in 
the least suitable for a child : 


“I would I were where Helen lies. 
Night and day on me she cries. 
I would I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kirkconnel lea.’ 


When I heard that, it seemed to me for the first time that reading 
was really worth while. I had only the mistiest notion of what it 
was about, and I did not care. It was too great and wonderful for 
it to matter who they were and what they were doing. The words 
pierced straight into the heart, and there, scarcely understood at 
all, they fertilised and put forth green leaves and flowers of romance. 
All my ideas about the wonderful things there must be in the world, 
unknown to me ; all the visions of things larger and more beautiful 
than reality of which glimpses came at times, by day and by night ; 
all the child’s instinctive longing for more intense life; they all 
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found in the poem at once a stimulus and a partial fulfilment. The 
less understood the story was, the better for the purpose. A 
child’s imagination is undefined, it seeks to wander in a land of 
mists and shadow. Definite ideas and pictures cannot help it 
thither. It needs for its purpose the most abstract and general 
presentation of some state of emotion; but the emotion must be 
simple and deep, because the subtler and more shallow emotions 
do not come until early childhood is passing into youth. 

When I come now to reconsider the few verses and phrases that 
impressed themselves upon me most deeply before I was ten, I see 
that they had one thing in common—that they were all simple 
and vehement expressions of a longing for something unattainable ; 
and I think that the discovery sheds some light on the sources of a 
child’s mystical imagination. In the nature of things, a childish 
spirit is frustrate ; it is imperfect in its capacity for thought and 
understanding, it is imprisoned by its immaturity, and it knows that 
it is so. Hence, it is haunted by an unceasing desire for more 
power of thought and more freedom of spirit, and it takes pleasure 
in anything which seems to express a passionate and emotional 
aspiration. Impatient of slow growth, since it cannot at once 
understand all the world of reality, it fashions for itself a visionary 
world, the projection of its own beautiful half-thoughte, in which it 
has dominion and an escape from its sense of incapacity. 

Perhaps that helps to explain the incurable discontent of small 
children with reality. The real world is a place in which they are 
beset by nurses, and harried ceaselessly from pillar to post. Natur- 
ally the little slaves fly by thousands across the border into the 
free kingdom of imagination. The following lines stick in my head 
from some book of rhymes which I read in remote infancy ; and 
since they have no poetic glamour, I suppose it was the sentiment 
that appealed to me: 


‘I’m six years old this very day, 
And I can write and read, 

And not to have my own way yet 
Is very hard indeed.’ 


It was hard in the matter of meals or bedtimes: a six-year-old 
who has to go to bed and leave a new toy not fully exploited is 
doing a more desperately distracting thing than he is likely ever to 
do again. But it was harder still, although less consciously so, 
in the matter of knowing and thinking. That one could not have 
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one’s own way with one’s own thoughts, because one did not know 
enough to be able to understand things, was the hardest trial of all. 
It was the practical things of the real world which were difficult to 
understand, and brought that feeling of impotence ; so for the sake 
of peace and comfort it was best to have as little to do with them 
as possible, and to drift off into a world in which one could not 
help understanding everything, because it was all made by oneself. 
Consider, for instance, two books upon a schoolroom table—Aunt 
Charlotte’s ‘History of Rome,’ it may be, and Little Arthur’s 
‘History of England.’ Who shall account to a small boy for the 
existence of these works, and who shall convince him of the value 
thereof? Their proper use, to tell things about Romans and Jutes 
and people, is difficult and futile beyond belief. But set one up on 
edge, and lean the others against it, and they become a mountain 
range, a gorge, and a cave, where armies can operate under the 
child’s command, and sensible things happen which he invents, and 
can understand. The books have got a value and a purpose, because 
they have become a part of that imaginary life of his which is more 
real to him than reality, and which he is secreting round irritating 
practical things all day long, as an oyster secretes pearl round a 
grain of sand. So it is imagination that makes life tolerable to 
children. Puzzled and bored by the proper uses of things and 
thoughts, they turn them to uses of their own, and thus become 
their masters instead of their servants. 

When we are children, it seems to us as if that visionary world 
of ours were the one which we would come to live in, really and 
truly, when we grew up. That illusion is our start in life, and life 
is the process of losing it. It takes some of us quite a long time to 
find out that in growing up we have not been travelling towards the 
land of promise, that the years have not brought us much more 
understanding of puzzling things but only more preoccupation with 
all the lesser realities which childhood found most stupid and fussy. 


KE. Hitton Youna. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF KARBALA. 
i. 


Some little while ago—to be exact, on December 19, 1912—I reached 
with my camel caravan the large village of Gunabad, which lies 
about one hundred and fifty miles south of Meshed, whither I was 
bound. Our arrival was in the sacred month of Moharram, during 
which the Persians (and indeed all Shia Mohammedans throughout 
the East) celebrate the mourning for Hussain, slain at Karbala 
twelve hundred years ago; in fact the morrow was the Ruz-i-Qatl 
or Day of Slaughter, the tenth and final day of the festival, when 
the Passion Play itself would be enacted. For these ten days all 
business—including that of travelling—is suspended, and my ser- 
vants, pointing out that we had broken the festival in part by being 
on the road during the past week, made a petition that we might at 
any rate acquire some small merit by making a halt of a day or two, 
and observing the Ruz-i-Qatl. 

I had already endured delays not a few (who has not, in a long 
overland journey in the East ?), but, after all, the Moharram only 
came once a year, and it would distinctly savour of tyranny to 
force my attendants to travel onsuch a day. He is, moreover, a 
foolish traveller who cannot humour his followers every now and 
then. So I graciously granted their petition, and was the more 
ready to do so as we were settled in comfortable quarters—a school 
to wit, now deserted by pupils during the Moharram, built around 
a courtyard, shut out from the turmoil of the streets by high walls 
and keeping a very pleasant air of seclusion. 

In the afternoon, according. to custom, I intimated to the 
Governor of the Gunabad district, who resided in Gunabad itself, 
that I would do myself the honour of calling on him, whenever he 
might be at leisure. In return he replied that owing to the Mo- 
harram, to-day—if I would excuse him—he could not receive me, 
but to-morrow if I would honour him with a visit, he would be 
much pleased. In the meantime here was a sheep, as a token of 
his esteem, which would I condescend to accept. And finally 
my camels (housed in a neighbouring caravanserai), had been much 
admired, as they were riding, not baggage animals, and would I be 
so kind as to lend them for the festival processions ? 

The sheep was a very welcome addition to our larder, and I was 
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only too willing to loan my beasts, as it enabled me to counter with 
the proposal that I should be present at the Tazea (Passion Play) 
the next day. After a little waiting the answer was returned that 
there would be no objection to this, and that a man from the 
Governor himself would attend on the morrow to take me to the 
play. 

So that was satisfactorily arranged. Before going further it 
must be explained that the Moharram celebrations consist of two 
main parts. The first consists of assembling in mosques, crying 
upon the names of Ali, Hassan, and Hussain, and beating upon 
the breast—a very old signification of Oriental grief—readings 
out to congregations tales and sermons on the tragedy of Karbala, 
processions through the streets, and the like. This part takes place 
in the first nine days alluded to above. On the tenth day is (whiat 
we may call) the Passion Play proper, a representation of the death 
of Hussain and his family. It was this latter which I was going to 
see next day. 

But celebrations of the first order were not yet over. The 
school stood next the town mosque, and, as the darkness closed in, 
from it the shuffling of many feet and the murmur of many voices 
came muffled to my ears through the thickness of the intervening 
walls. Then the nasal Arabic chant of a Mulla, and then a single 
voice crying aloud the name of Ali. Back came the response from 
the crowd—Hussain—but uneven and straggling, like the dropping 
fire of musketry. Ali, again cried the single voice, and back again 
the echo, Hussain, this time stronger, more even. Ali—Hussain, 
Ali—Hussain, Ali—Hussain. They wereswinging together now. Ali 
—Hussain, Ali—Hussain, Ali—Hussain, Ali— Hussain. There were 
no longer voices which cried Hussain, but one unanimous shout 
from hundreds of throats, deep, savage, menacing, like the coughing 
roar of a lion, smashing the stillness of the night into a thousand 
fragments. Ali—Hussain, Ali—Hussain. And a fresh sound had 
taken its place in the symphony, for with the “ Hussain’ came a 
dull, reverberating thud, the sound of hands striking upon the 
breasts of their owners. Ali—Hussain, Ali—Hussain. Deeper, 
more savage, more menacing, crashed out that harsh requiem. 
Ali—Hussain, Ali—Hussain. 

I think I could, without difficulty, obtain a written testimonial 
from most of my friends that I am of a fairly placid temperament, 
one whose nervous system is in excellent order. So I have no 
hesitation in confessing that I was not unaffected by such a volume 
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of sound, or that its hammer-like reiteration did not fail to rasp my 
nerves. For besides the recognised effects on the human soul of 
music, with its wailing violins and deep-mouthed organs, Nature 
too has her orchestras, at times not less moving, with her inexorable 
breakers grinding upon shingle, her storms tearing their way 
through high forests. And of all, perhaps the effect of the human 
voice, when it takes upon itself some inhuman function and imitates 
these great orchestras, is most harrowing. 

Ali—Hussain, Ali—Hussain. High above the crashing bass 
rose the treble of boys’ voices, shrill and hysterical. But indeed 
the note of abandonment of frenzy had crept into the whole. 
Discordant cries began to sweep across the steady refrains, like 
eddies across a river in full flood. I felt as if I were, in imagination, 
watching a strand, woven of sound and emotion, being stretched 
tighter, and tighter, and tighter to breaking point... . 

Then of a sudden, to my relief, the strand snapped, and the 
shouts of Ali—Hussain ceased, giving place to low, incoherent 
ejaculations, in the exhausted tones of spent men. But after a 
pause the maddening, monotonous refrain began again—Ali— 
Hussain, Ali—Hussain—irregular at first, gathering strength with 
repetition, stretching a strand of emotion and sound tighter, tighter, 
and tighter, to breaking point ; until once more it snapped. When 
again ensued the low incoherent ejaculations of spent men. For 
a third time the ritual was opened, swelled again, and again ceased. 
But this time for good and all, and left me in peace, in my quiet 
courtyard, with the silent night for company, and the minarets 
of the mosque rising against the stars. 


II. 


For the understanding of the Passion Play a general knowledge 
of the main events which lead up to the tragedy it commemorates 
is necessary. The following short synopsis gives the necessary 
data, and there is the less need of excuse for introducing such a 
synopsis, as to the general reader it will possibly be new ground, 
and because unless one had some such knowledge, not only the 
Passion Play, but the whole of the Mohammedan East of the present 
day, its schisms, its cross-currents, and its motives, must remain 
a closed book. 

When Mohammed died in a.p. 632, Abu Bakr became Khalif 
or Emperor of Islam, and on his death was succeeded by Omar, 
_ VOL. XXXV.—NO. 207, N.S, 26 
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who in turn was followed by Osman. When the latter fell by the 
hand of the assassin in A.D. 656, Ali, Mohammed’s son-in-law, was 
elected Khalif by the people of Mecca and Medina. Syria, however, 
under the governorship of Muawiya, refused allegiance, as did the 
important province of Bussora (at the head of the Persian Gulf). 
The latter Ali brought to submission, but Syria remained stubborn 
until his assassination in A.D. 661, when Muawiya became Khalif, 
having bought off the claims of Hassan—Ali’s eldest son—by 
settling upon him various enormous revenues. Hassan, a pious, 
easy-going, unambitious sensualist, lived in retirement, taking no 
part in public affairs, until the year a.p. 670, when he was poisoned 
by his wife. Part of the agreement between Hassan and Muawiya 
had been that on the death of the latter the government should 
revert to the family of the former. But when Muawiya died. in 
4.D. 680, his son Yazid seized the Khalifate, thus ousting Hussain, 
Hassan’s brother, from his just rights. The people of Bussora, 
however, and notably the inhabitants of the important city of 
Kufa, sent messages to Hussain, as on a former occasion they had 
sent them to Ali, that if he would but show himself amongst them, 
they would unanimously rise in his favour. The only force which 
Hussain, who was then in Mecca, could induce to accompany him 
in his bid for the Khalifate of Islam, was a small band of seventy- 
two devoted adherents. His friends strongly advised him against 
proceeding any further with such a hazardous undertaking, but, 
disregarding all their admonitions, Hussain set forth at the head 
of his caravan—for it was in reality little else, encumbered more- 
over with women and children—to fight for a great empire. 
Doubtless he was inspired by the issue of a like proceeding on 
the part of his father, who had marched to Bussora with a 
totally inadequate force, and had ended by winning the Kufans 
over to his side. 

On nearing Kufa, Hussain learned that his envoy, whom he 
had sent ahead to try the temper of the people, after meeting with 
some preliminary success, had been seized and beheaded. Other 
news from the city went to show that the fickle Kufans, whatever 
might be their secret sympathies, had no intention of putting them 
into practice by a rising in favour of Hussain; and even before 
the appearance of four thousand men under Amr and Shimar, 
sent by Obaidullah, the Governor of Bussora, it was evident that 
the cause of the house of Ali was a lost one ; and to convince Hussain 
that he was a doomed man it needed not his sister’s lamentations : 
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‘My mother Fatima is dead, and my father Ali, and my brother 
Hassan. Alas for the destruction that is past, and the dregs of 
it that remain behind.’ ? af 

Negotiations were opened between the two forces, but with no 
results. Obaidullah instructed his lieutenants Amr and Shimar 
to offer but the two alternatives: unconditional surrender, or a 
fight to the last. And Hussain and his dauntless handful, tying 
their tents together to form a barricade on one side, and digging 
a trench for the same purpose on the other, chose the latter. 

The next morning a small reinforcement came for the devoted 
garrison. One Al Hurr deserted the standards of Amr, and with 
thirty men came over to Hussain. Soon after the battle was joined. 

According to the ancient practice it began with single combats 
between the opponents, in which the champions of the Imam were 
victorious ; seeing which the enemy made a combined attack, 
and the engagement became general. Hopelessly outnumbered, 
subjected to a rain of arrows from which their weak defences afforded 
little or no protection, racked by burning thirst—for their water 
supply had given out, and the enemy had interposed between them 
and the Euphrates, which flowed near by their camp—their plight 
made all the more poignant by the presence of their women and 
children, the followers of Hussain, encouraged by the deeds and 
the voice of their intrepid and beloved leader, fought with an 
indomitable courage which has given that day at Karbala, so many 
centuries ago, a lasting niche in the Temple of Fame. But no valour 
could prevail against such odds. One by one the Imam’s warriors 
fell, sword in hand. Hussain himself, in a desperate attempt to 
cut his way to the river to bring water for his parched garrison, 
was surrounded and cut down, and by the time that the evening 
shadows had begun to creep over the stricken field, the darker 
Shadow of Death—except for the women and children, whose fate 
it was to fall into a captivity of insult and degradation—had passed 
completely over the little band of heroes. 


It is the tragedy of Karbala which is the theme of the Persian 
Passion Play, and the extraordinary effect it has on the people— 
an effect testified to by almost every traveller in Iran—is due to 
the three great feelings which it touches and harps upon, namely, 
religion, national pride, and a very human feeling for a tragic 


1 See The Sword of Islam, by A. N. Wollaston, chapter ix. 
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event. Religion, since the Shias execrate Abu”Bakr, Omar, and 
Osman and the remainder of the Khalifs, and maintain that Ali and 
his eleven descendants (whom they call the twelve Imams) were the 
true successors of Mohammed. This is of course in direct opposition 
to the tenets of the Sunnis, and the hatred between these two sects 
can best be described by saying that very often they barely regard 
each other as Muslims at all. National Pride, since Hussain was 
the husband of a Persian princess of royal blood, and therefore 
represents the Persian nation of the day, conquered and thrown in 
the dust by the victorious Arabs. As for the feeling of sympathy 
with a tragic event, there are few, if any, more ‘ splendid failures ’ 
in history, or which have more legitimate claims on human 
sympathy, than that of Karbala. 


Il. 


The next morning I witnessed another of the rituals connected 
with the festival—a religious procession, as it surged by the door 
of my courtyard. First came a motley band bearing flags and 
banners, then a company of men beating themselves with chains, 
and then the representations for the martyrs—as those that fell 
at Karbala are called : a riderless steed for the fallen Imam; three 
or four other horses with children strapped on their backs, covered 
with chaff and ashes (these, the infants that were present that day 
at Karbala); my camels, stalking superciliously along, bearing 
men dressed as women to represent Zainab, Hussain’s sister, Shah- 
i-Banu, his wife, and the other women led into captivity to Syria. 
Then swung past a frenzied line of swordsmen, dressed all in white 
flowing robes, flashing their weapons in the air, and ever and anon 
cutting themselves about the head, so that the blood streamed 
over their vestments, all the while shouting ; with grotesque leaps 
and bounds. Some poor wretches were so faint with loss of blood 
that they were almost unconscious. Friends kept pace with the 
line, bearing cloths in their hands with which, every now and 
then, they wiped away the accumulated gore from the faces of the 
fanatics. 

Taken in all the sight was not a pretty one, and indeed left me 
with an uneasy feeling as to the advisability of my attending the 
Passion Play. Those frenzied shouts of the night before, those 
demented swordsmen with their flashing blades, passed through 
my mind. How would the populace, in their present excited state, 
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look upon the presence of a European at this, one of their most 
sacred observances ? Many Christians, of course, had witnessed 
the Passion Play, but generally from the security of a neighbouring 
house, belonging to some Persian friend, or, if from among the 
crowd itself, under the protection of some local notable of import- 
ance ; and in either case nearly always in some large town, whose 
inhabitants were accustomed to the sight of Europeans. I, however, 
had practically none of these advantages. Gunabad was a place 
where no Europeans lived, and through which only a stray traveller 
—like myself—passed now and then, at the rate, perhaps, of two 
or three in the year. No protecting roof for me, to boot, but the 
company of the spectators, as one of themselves. It was true that 
the Governor had offered me his egis (two of his followers would 
come to conduct me to the play), but the protection of a small 
Persian official, who, as I discovered later, had not even enough 
men to afford me an escort forward on my journey, would in time of 
trouble probably prove to be far from a very present help. 

However, it was too late to draw back now. So at the appointed 
hour I donned my frock-coat (for any occasion of ceremony the 
Persian considers the display of leg in ordinary European dress 
indecent), put a Browning pistol in the tail-pocket in case of acci- 
dents—though common-sense might have suggested not attending 
a performance at all where such a companion was thought to be 
necessary—and set out with my two guides. 

Traversing the empty village—for all the inhabitants had flocked 
a-playgoing—we came upon the outskirts of a large crowd collected 
on the plain outside, passed through, and crossed towards a tent, 
where the Governor and some other of the leading men were seated 
on carpets spread upon the ground. I made my salutations, which 
were politely returned; a place was vacated for me next to the 
Governor ; squatting in my turn, I was free to look around. The 
crowd was arranged in a great circle, a section of which, in white 
head-to-toe enveloping veils, represented the female spectators. 
In the centre was a small group, including women (i.e. men dressed 
as women) and children, which I had no difficulty in identifying 
as Hussain and his martyrs, hemmed in by their implacable foes. 
About the bare ring between the spectators and Hussain’s band, 
half-a-dozen horsemen wheeled and quartered. These were un- 
doubtedly the ruthless couple, Shimar and Amr, at the head of 
their hosts, come hot-foot from Bussora to accomplish their fell 
designs. Such was the stage, and such the setting. 
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Just after I had seated myself something of note had evidently 
occurred. On the far side of the ring a mélée was in progress. 
Shimar’s horsemen, dismounted, had surrounded and were driving 
hither and thither some Hussainite, who was evidently making a 
desperate resistance. Presently, however, they had him down, 
and one delivered the coup de grace by a plunge of his dagger. 
Shouts of execration, sobs, cries, and groans, rose from the crowd. 
When these subsided I whispered to my neighbour, as to who the 
victim might be. ‘ Al-Hurr’; and his slayer, ‘Amr.’ And that 
other in the long Russian boots ? ‘Shimar.’ And the player with 
the beringed Arab kerchief over his head and shoulders? ‘ Hussain 
himself.’ And the large man seated ? ‘ Abbas, Hussain’s brother.’ 
And the young man near him? ‘ Ali-Akbar, Hussain’s son.’ And 
the women? ‘ Hussain’s wives, Ali-Akbar’s sisters, etc.’ And 
so on, until I had placed most of the dramatis persone. But indeed 
there was not much immediate interest in the identification of the 
players, for the play, at present, decidedly dragged. Shimar—in 
appropriately melodramatic form—delivered long and threatening 
harangues at Hussain, who replied in like fashion. Now and then 
the tale would be taken up by Abbas, for Hussain, or by Amr, for 
Shimar. Now and then one of the women would have her say. 

Frankly speaking, I began to get bored. This slow interchange 
of interminable blank verse was hardly what I had expected, from 
the accounts of Europeans (read or heard), who described the play 
as not unmoving, even for those of another race or religion. The 
absence also of any stage-effects was strange to a Western mind. 
Stage there was of course none, but even the illusions within their 
compass the players seemed to despise. Thus Hussain’s band, 
supposedly suffering from the tortures of burning thirst, sipped tea 
and smoked kaleans (pipes). One little maiden from the company, 
suffering the pangs of real thirst, toddled out and received water 
from the hands of the hard-hearted Shimar. When the ‘ women’s’ 
veils were blown aside, the beards and whiskers of men could be 
distinctly seen. All read their parts whenever they happened to 
forget them ; all prompted each other, and were in turn prompted 
by the stage-manager, a benevolent old gentleman, who was here, 
there, and everywhere in the execution of his office. 

Nor did the spectators seem much interested (after their out- 
burst at the death of Al-Hurr) in the proceedings. They also had 
their kaleans, and a steady bubbling rose all along the circle of 
the crowd. The Governor—a somewhat dissipated and blasé- 
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looking young man—lighted a cigarette. The rest of his company 
chatted to one another in low undertones. 

People began to notice the presence of a Feringhi (European) 
amongst them, to nudge each other, and look in my direction. The 
process of being stared at is one to which any English traveller 
in the East must submit and if possible get hardened. But seven 
years east of Suez has still left me somewhat sensitive on this point, 
and I began to feel slightly uncomfortable, especially when I 
considered the position in which I was. My legs grew cramped 
with squatting. Yes! Iwas undoubtedly becoming bored. 

And then a change came over the scene. The time for 
speechifying was apparently past, and that for action come. 
Hussain bids farewell to his wife, and with a shout of grief and rage 
rushes on the foe, his water-skin on his back, evidently in the 
attempt to cut his way to the river, from which to bring water for 
his garrison. That shout rings true, as does the accompanying 
acclamation of the crowd. Kaleans are dropped, and in place of 
their quiet monotonous bubbling, low fierce mutterings run round 
the assembly. There is no lack of interest now. 

And this gives me a juster appreciation of the play, and also of 
its spectators. The play is indeed no play to them, but a religious 
ceremony of the most solemn import, and as such any attempts 
at stage-effects would be completely out of place. The feelings 
which the play inspires are more caused by the remembrance of 
the real tragedy of long ago, and all that it means to a 
Shia Mohammedan, than by any excellence (or the reverse) in the 
particular performance presented to their gaze. A fine deed can 
stir a reader’s feelings through the bald terseness of a newspaper 
telegram, and so the tragedy of Karbala the feelings of a Persian, 
though the imagery of it be as inadequate as you please. More- 
over, it is impossible for the emotions to be at white heat during 
a play that lasts some six hours (I had come in after some three 
hours and a half had passed), and in which the action is continuous, 
without any drops of the curtain. The interest of the spectators 
must of necessity come and go. Lastly, all these players were in 
no sense professional actors. They were not even as those of 
Karbala, Meshed, and Tehran, who receive large presents from 
wealthy patrons. They were merely humble village folk, taking 
a day’s rest from the day’s toil to play their parts in the representa- 
tion of a great national epic. 

So with these reflections uppermost I watch the performance 
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with a more understanding eye. This (the performance) is now 
moving rapidly. Hussain is fighting singlehanded for his life 
against the hosts of Shimar; and the combat is represented not 
by the ridiculous two-up, two-down fencing one sees sometimes 
on the Western stage, but by the combatants twirling their swords 
this way and that above their heads, at the same time bending their 
bodies, advancing and retreating, the whole effect (once one allows 
the convention) being extremely graceful. The struggle is followed 
with breathless attention by the crowd; the Governor’s cigarette 
goes out; the low-toned chatter of his suite ceases. Imperceptibly 
all around me I feel the tide of emotion rising slowly. 

Soon Hussain is driven back to his devoted band. Once more 
he takes farewell of his family, but this time a long last farewell. 
Not again will he look upon their faces in this life. His wives, 
his son, his little daughters, all receive embraces. Sobs and 
lamentations break from the crowd. It is true that tears shed on 
* such occasions acquire religious merit (according to Shia belief), 
but it is also true that no fictitious spurs to emotion are really 
necessary. The situation has in itself ample, and real, pathos. 

Before plunging again into the fray Hussain makes a last appeal 
to his foes. Not for ultimate mercy—that he does not expect— 
but for a little water for his followers and for himself. In the 
Name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful, in the name of 
their common religion, in the name of humanity—water, water. 

Shimar, with fiendish malevolence, lifts a bowl of water on 
high and spills it slowly on the ground before the eyes of the thirst- 
stricken garrison. A roar of rage goes up from the crowd. Even 
the only Christian and foreigner present feels that the wringing of 
Shimar’s neck would give him not a little pleasure. Once more 
Hussain rushes singlehanded on the foe. This way and that the 
battle sways. At length Hussain cuts his path through the enemy 
and disappears through the crowd on the far side of the circle. 

A pause. Then a cry of horror from the spectators, as a blood- 
stained object is flung into the ring. It is the right hand of Hussain. 
The martyrdom of the Imam has commenced. With a shrill scream 
his daughter rushes forward, and, seizing the terrible relic, presses 
it to her bosom. 

Presently the hero himself staggers back into the circle, but 
not the same warrior who had but now flashed forth in all the pride 
of his great strength. His head is bare, bis clothes torn and 
dishevelled, his face racked with pain. He is weak with the loss 
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of blood, and falters in his gait. His right hand is severed. But 
with indomitable courage he holds his sword in his left, and still 
continues the unequal struggle. His water-skin is still across his 
shoulders, and glistens with wetted surface; he has succeeded in 
filling it from the river. Beset as he is with foes, he tries to bear 
the precious fluid towards his people. But it is not to be, and, 
fighting desperately, he is borne backwards and forced out of the 
circle. 

Again a cry of horror from the crowd as a second hand is flung 
into the arena, and again the daughter secures this ghastly relic of 
her father. And soon Hussain himself follows, a piteous spectacle 
indeed—both hands shorn off, now staggering along, now dropping 
to his knees and crawling painfully, now lying out along the ground, 
too weak to move; but ever and always the water-skin slung 
about his shoulders, and ever the ‘ unconquerable soul ’ of the man 
urging him forward on his errand. Perhaps he may achieve it, 
for he has shaken off his pursuers. There is no sign of Shimar and 
his men. Slowly, inch by inch, he progresses, a forlorn figure on 
the sun-baked face of the arena, watched by hundreds of tense, 
staring eyes. 

And the Feringhi—what of him? He forgets that Hussain 
died many centuries since. He forgets that religiously and racially 
the play, the players, and the spectators are alien to him, so alien 
that he has thought it necessary to have a pistol in his pocket. 
He forgets entirely the presence of the pistol. He only knows that 
he is watching a drama, a tragedy, in its own peculiar way as real, 
as true, as artistic, as any placed on a Western stage, and in its 
effect upon its audience, and upon its actors, far more true and real. 
A tragedy calling to feelings deeper than religion, deeper even than 
race—deep down.to those of human nature itself. So he watches 
with as intense eyes as any... . 

But Hussain’s fate is upon him, for presently Shimar and his 
horsemen are once more on the scene. At first far away in the 
desert (as one must imagine), for they course swiftly round and 
round. Nearer and nearer they come, spurning the miles beneath 
their hoofs, while that piteous crawling figure makes but its painful 
inches. Soon they are in sight of their prey and raise a savage 
cry. Another round, and they are off their horses and upon him. 

One merciful blow would end that life already ebbing, but 
Shimar knows no mercy. Not the sword does he use, but the 
scourge. Brutally he tears away the water-skin, casts it on the 
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ground, and raises his whip on high. The blows fall. Under them 
the thing which has no longer the semblance of a man writhes and 
moans. 

Among the spectators is a very frenzy of emotion. The screams 
of the women, the deeper shouts, sobs, and groans of the men, rise 
to heaven in one loud utterance of grief and rage. As for me, not- 
withstanding the heat of the afternoon sun, cold shivers steal up 
and down my spine, so indescribably painful is the scene, so terribly 
real the whirlpool of feeling which engulfs me on every side. 

The scourge rises and falls. Hussain’s moans become articulate. 
Baradar, Bardédar! (Brother, brother). He is calling upon Abbas. 
But Abbas is far away in his camp. Baradar, Baradar !—the 
voice gets stronger, until with one last great cry is silent—for ever, 
and the body falls limply to the ground, and Hussain is dead. 

It is the climax of the play, and the climax in the emotions of 
the spectators ; and when the clamour dies away, the reaction comes. 
Kaleans once more begin to bubble, cigarettes once more are lighted, 
the buzz of conversation rises afresh. The Governor and his suite 
proceed to discuss the respective merits of the steeds of Shimar and 
his followers. 

‘W’ Allah, but the grey is a good animal, fast and without ais 
(i.e. sound).’ ‘The black is better.’ ‘Never! Why, the grey is 
worth ninety tomans.’ ‘ He is old, though.’ ‘ Not more than eight 
years.” ‘How much does Abdul want for him?’ ‘One hundred 
tomans.’ ‘One hundred tomans? May God give it to him—he 
won’t get it from me.’ (Laughter.) 

It sounds strange after the sobs of five minutes before, to hear 
this badinage tossed to and fro. But it only means that the Persian 
is possessed of that curious thing, the artistic temperament, whose 
necessity it is to feel deeply ‘and quickly, but by no means 
continuously. 

Once more the crowd is moved as Abbas mounts his horse, and 
scours the plain for Hussain, only to find his corpse. Then again 
with Abbas back in camp it resumes its kaleans and gossip ; deserts 
them for the killing of Ali Akbar, resumes them on his death, when 
the play comes to an end. There are still many of Hussain’s band 
waiting for their martyrdom, but Ali Akbar, like the Merry Monarch, 
has taken a long time a-dying, and it is now close on sunset, when 
prayers have to be said, evening meals to be cooked, and the like. 
So the Governor gives the word, and the assembly breaks up. 
Some of the actors, Hussain and Shimar amongst them, come over 
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to our tent, and saluting the Governor and myself, fall into amicable 
conversation. ‘ How did I like the play ? It was not as good as 
at Meshed and Tehran, of course.’ I hastened to express my entire 
approval of the Gunabad production. ‘ Where had I come from, 
and whither was I bound?’ From Sistan, and I was bound for 
Meshed, and after that to Tehran. ‘Indeed! A long journey, 
that. And winter was a bad season for travelling. They hoped 
the road would be good for my onward wayfaring.’ And so forth 
and so on. 

Nothing could have been more friendly, or less fanatical, than 
their bearing, and my only anxiety was lest the aforesaid pistol 
should betray itself by any unseemly bulge in my frock-coat, which 
after all was not originally constructed to carry such weapons of 
war. 

And as I returned to the town, reflecting on what I had seen, 
it seemed to me that I had caught a glimpse—brief though it was— 
of something firm and abiding in a country seemingly fated to 
great changes; and this something was the spirit of a people. 
For whatever may be the fate of Persia as a nation—whether she 
remain independent, or pass eventually under foreign dominion— 
the spirit of the people, which can produce such an universal ex- 
pression of itself as its Passion Play, will remain. And every year 
as the Moharram comes round, whatever government may rule in 
Tehran, the people will turn to that past which in truth means far 
more to them than any present or future, and will continually 
delight in the Tragedy of Karbala. 


T. C. Fowte. 
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THORLEY WEIR. 
BY E. F. BENSON. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Lapy CrowsorovucGH, as has been incidentally mentioned, was 
in the habit of hermetically sealing herself up in a small dark 
house in Half Moon Street for the winter. This year, as recounted, 
she had substituted a process of whole-hearted unsealedness in 
Egypt for a couple of months, but on her return had been more 
rigorously immured than ever, to counteract, it must be supposed, 
the possibly deleterious effects of so persistent an exposure to the 
air, and to fortify her for her coming visits to Charles’ studio. In 
the evening, it is true, she often went out to dine, in a small brougham 
with the windows up, but except for her call yesterday on Charles’ 
mother, the daylight of Piccadilly had scarcely beheld her since 
her return. Windows in the house were always kept tightly shut. 
Except owing to the carelessness or approaching asphyxia of ser- 
vants, rooms were only ventilated by having their doors set ajar, so 
that the air of the passage came into them, and dry stalks of lavender 
were continually burned all over the house, so that it was im- 
pregnated with their fresh fragrance. She was a standing protest 
against those modern fads, so she labelled them, of sitting in a 
draught, and calling it hygiene ; and certainly her procedure led to 
excellent results in her own case, for her health, always good, 
became exuberant when she had spent a week or two indoors, her 
natural vitality seemed accentuated, and she ate largely and in- 
judiciously without the smallest ill-effects. Between meals, she 
worked at fine embroidery without spectacles, sitting very upright 
in a small straight-backed cane chair. 

The house was tiny, and crammed from top to bottom with 
what she called ‘my rubbish,’ for, without collecting, she had an 
amazing knack of amassing things. Oil paintings, water-colour 
sketches, daguerrotypes, photographs, finely shaded pencil draw- 
ings, samplers, trophies of arms hung on the walls, and on chimney- 
pieces and tables, and in cupboards and cabinets, were legions of 
little, interesting objects, Dresden figures, carved ivory chessmen, 
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shells, silver boxes, commemorative mugs, pincushions, Indian 
filigree-work, bits of enamel, coins, coral, ebony elephants—all 
those innumerable trifles that in most houses get inexplicably lost. 
She had just cleared a shelf in a glass case by the fireplace in her 
minute drawing-room, and was busy arranging the beads and 
doubtful scarabs of ‘my Egyptian campaign’ in it when Charles 
entered. Upon which she dismissed from her shrewd and kindly 
old mind all concerns but his. 

‘Sit down, my dear,’ she said. ‘And light your cigarette. I 
saw your mother yesterday, as she may have told you. I’m coming 
to sit for you next week, and so please have the room well warmed, 
and not at all what these doctors call aired. Lord bless me, I had 
enough air in Egypt to last me for twenty years to come.’ 

She indulged in these cheerful generalities, until she saw that 
Charles was established. Then she broke them off completely. 

“Now I sent for you because I wished to see you most particu- 
larly, my dear,’ she said. ‘No, there’s nobody here but me:* I 
sent Joyce back to her father this morning, so if you think you’re 
going to see her, you'll be disappointed. Now it’s no use beating 
about the bush ; there’s something I’ve got to tell you, and here it 
is. That Craddock—I call him that Craddock—told my son Philip 
that you were a disreputable young fellow—that’s about what it 
comes to. I had it from Craddock’s own lips that he did. Joyce 
knew from her father that somebody had done so, and guessed it 
was that Craddock. So I was as cool as a cucumber, and just said, 
“T’m sorry you had so bad a report to give my son of Mr. Lathom.” 
I said it so naturally, that he never guessed I didn’t know it was he. 
And there he was caught like a wasp in the marmalade. I wish 
he had been one. I’d have had the spoon over him in no time.’ 

Charles sat quite still for a moment, and in that moment every 
feeling but one was expunged from his mind. There was left 
nothing but a still white anger that spread evenly and smoothly 
over his heart and his brain. He had no longer any regret that 
Craddock had done this, the consciousness that he had sufficed 
to choke all other emotions. More superficially the ordinary 
mechanism of thought went on. 

‘I never believed a word of it, my dear,’ went on Lady Crow- 
borough, ‘nor did Joyce. But it was my duty, for reasons which 
you can guess, to find out if it was true or not. Well, I got your 
mother’s account of you yesterday, as she may have told you, 
and your friend Mr. Armstrong’s account, as he also may have told 
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you, and there were several others. So either all these people are 
liars, or else that Craddock is. And there ain’t a sane person in the 
land who could doubt which it was. And Joyce has gone back 
home to tell her father.’ 

Charles got up, still very quietly. 

‘I want to know one thing,’ he said. ‘ Why did Craddock do it ?’ 

‘Good Lord, my dear,’ said Lady Crowborough, ‘as if that 
wasn’t plain. Why, the man wanted to marry Joyce himself, and 
proposed to her too. He guessed, and I don’t suppose he guessed 
very wrong either, that there was somebody in his way. At least,’ 
she added with a sudden fit of caution, ‘it might have been that 
in his mind. For my part, the less I know about Craddock’s mind, 
the better I shall sleep at night.’ 

‘ And that was why Mr. Wroughton didn’t want me down there 
last autumn ? ’ he asked. 

‘Why, of course. He wanted Joyce to marry the man. But 
Joyce will have told him all about it by now, and spoiled his lunch 
too, I hope. But if he don’t ask you down for next Sunday, when 
I’m going there too, I’ll be dratted if I don’t take you down in my 
own dress-basket, and open it in the middle of the drawing-room. 
That’s what I'll do. But he’ll ask you—don’t fear. I gave hima 
bit of my mind this morning about believing what the rats in the 
main drain tell him. Yes, a bit of my mind. And if he ain’t 
satisfied with that, there’s more to come.’ 

Suddenly over the sea of white anger that filled Charles there 
hovered a rainbow. .. . 

‘Lady Crowborough,’ he said, flushing a little, ‘ you told me 
that it was your duty to find out whether these lies were true or not, 
for reasons that I could guess. Did you—did you mean I could 
really guess them ? ’ 

‘Yes, my dear, unless you’re a blockhead. But it ain’t for me 
to talk about that, and I ain’t going to. Now what about this 
Craddock ? He’s got to eat these lies up, without any more waste 
of time, and he’s got to tell Philip they were lies. How can we 
make him do that ?’ 

Charles looked at her a minute, considering. 

‘I can make him do that,’ he said. 

‘ By punching of his head ?’ asked Lady Crowborough. 

‘No, by a very simple threat. You told me once you had seen 
the cheque that Mr. Ward paid for Mr. Wroughton’s Reynolds, and 
that it was five thousand pounds. That is so, is it not?’ 
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‘ Yes, my dear.’ 

‘Mr. Ward paid him ten thousand pounds for it,’ said Charles. 

‘Good Lord, my dear; do you mean that ?’ she asked. 

‘Mr. Ward told me this morning that he paid Craddock ten 
thousand for it,’ said Charles. 

‘And certainly he gave Philip Mr. Ward’s cheque for five 
thousand,’ said Lady Crowborough, ‘ for I saw it myself and thought 
“ What a sum for a picture of a young woman!” Well, he’s 
brought a pretty peck of trouble on himself, and I ain’t a bit sorry 
for him. But even that’s not so bad as what he did to you, with 
those nasty mean lies, which he thought could never be caught hold 
of. And so you'll go to him now, will you, and tell him what you 
know, and threaten that we'll have the law on him as a common 
swindler? Is that it?’ 

‘ Something like that,’ said Charles, getting up. ‘I think I shall 
see Frank Armstrong first.’ 

‘Ay, do, and take him with you. He looks a hard one,’ said 
Lady Crowborough vindictively. ‘I wish I could come too, and 
tell him what I thought about it all. And he wouldn’t forget that 
in a hurry, my dear, if there’s a rough side to my tongue! And 
you'll let me know, won’t you ?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

Charles paused a moment. Then he bent down and kissed her 
hand. 

‘I can’t thank you,’ he said. ‘You don’t know what you’ve 
done for me. It’s—it’s beyond thanks, altogether beyond it.— 
You don’t know.’ 

She drew his brown head down to hers and kissed him soundly. 

‘ Get along, my dear,’ she said, “ or you'll be calling me an idiot 
next minute, and then I shall have to quarrel with you. Get along 
and have a talk with that Craddock, and mind you shut the door 
tight when you go out.’ 

Charles came out into Half Moon Street, and the pale sunshine 
of the spring afternoon, in a sort of black exaltation of the spirit. 
For the time all thought of Joyce, of the magical, the golden 
possibilities that this detected slander opened in front of him was 
utterly obscured by his immediate errand, that hung between him 
and it like some impenetrable cloud which must first find its due 
discharge in outpoured storm before the ‘ clear shining ’ could dawn 
on him. He felt void of all pity, void even of regret that the man 
whom he had so completely trusted, for whom he had cherished so 
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abounding a sense of gratitude, should have proved so sinister a 
rogue. What he should say, and on what lines this scorching inter- 
view would develop and fulfil itself, he had no sort of idea, nor to that 
did he give one moment’s thought: he only looked forward with a 
savage glee to the fact that within a few minutes, if he was lucky 
enough to find Craddock in, he would be face to face with him. All 
his shrinking from the suspicions which he had so sincerely tried to 
keep at arm’s length was gone, now that the suspicions had turned 
out to be true; and he only longed to fling the truth of them in the 
teeth of the man whose integrity, so short a while ago, he had 
rejoiced to champion. That integrity was blown into blackened 
fragments, and his belief in it seemed now as incredible to him as 
the happenings of some diseased dream, which to his awakened 
senses were a tissue of the wildest rubbish, a mere babble of 
unfounded incoherence. There could be no regret for the cessation 
of impressions so false and unreal... . 

He walked quickly along Piccadilly, with colour a little 
heightened, and a smile, vivid and genial, on his mouth. Every 
now and then his lips pursed themselves up for a bar or two of 
aimless whistling, and he swung a light-hearted stick as he went. 
The pavement was full of cheerful passengers, the roadway of 
briskly moving vehicles, and all the stir of life seemed full of the 
promise of this exquisite springtime. Then in a flash all recognition 
of the lively world passed from his consciousness, and he saw only 
that black cloud of his own exalted indignation and blind anger, 
which so soon, so soon now, was going to discharge itself in God 
knew what torrent and tempest. Or would it quietly dissolve and 
drain itself away ? Would there be no explosion, no torrent of 
storm, only just little trickling sentences, and denials no doubt, 
then more little trickling sentences until there was just silence 
and no denials at all? He did not know and certainly he did not 
care. The manner of the affair in no way occupied or interested 
him. And over his boiling indignation, that he knew raged below, 
there stretched a crust that just shook and trembled with the 
tumult within, but showed no sign of giving way. Every now 
and then he said softly to himself, ‘Something’s got to happen : 
something’s got to happen,’ as he whistled his tuneless phrase and 
swung his stick. 

Frank, who occupied a flat immediately below Craddock’s, was 
in, and Charles, brisk and gay of face, marched in upon him. 

‘I’ve seen Lady Crowborough,’ he said, ‘and now we will 
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go to see Craddock. He’s... he’s amazing. The worst that 
I suspected, which I didn’t tell you, is all soberly true. He has 
lied about me; he told the Wroughtons that I was a disreputable 
sort of fellow. He has lied—lied to get me out of the way. Now 
he has got to eat his lies. Come on—come on, what are you waiting 
for ?’ 

Frank sprang up. 

“Tell me about it first,’ he said. 

‘Oh, not now. I'll tell you about it upstairs. By the way, 
you had some little scheme to get yourself and me out of his hands. 
We'll take that first: we'll lead up to the grand crash. More 
artistic, eh? Or shall we begin with the grand crash? I don’t 
know. I don’t care. Wet’s go upstairs anyhow, and see what 
happens. Let Nature take her course. Let’s have a touch of 
Nature. What is it I have got to do according to your plan ? 
Oh yes, just say I’ll draw a portrait of the middleman. Frank, 
why the devil am I not blazing with indignation, and chucking 
things about? You’re a psychologist, aren’t you? Tell me 
that. You study people and make them have adventures. I’m 
all for adventures. Come on, and let’s see what happens. It’s 
such a fine day too.’ 

Frank licked his lips. 

‘Gosh, I’m on in this piece,’ he said. ‘Now wait a minute. 
We'll take my little farce first, just a curtain-raiser. He’s got an 
agreement of yours, I suppose, just as he’s got one of mine, that 
gives him his options. We must get those out of him first of all. 
Then . . . then we can proceed with unbiassed minds. Ha!’ 

Frank gave one mirthless crack of laughter. 

‘ We'll get those first,’ he said, ‘ and then start fair. Up we go.’ 

Craddock was in, and the two were admitted. It appeared 
that he had been having a little nap, for even as they entered he 
struggled to a sitting position on his sofa. 

‘Sorry to disturb you,’ said Frank, ‘ but I wanted to see you 
rather particularly. Charles also. So we came up together.’ 

Frank took up his stand on the hearth-rug, while Charles 
gracefully subsided into a long low armchair. Craddock looked 
from one to the other, not nervously, but with an air of slightly 
puzzled expectancy. There was something vaguely unusual 
about it all. 

“I wanted to speak to you about a play,’ said Frank, ‘ which, 
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would be sure to take it. I naturally want to know if it appeals 
to you.’ 

Craddock stroked the right side of his face. It was smooth 
and plump. 

‘My dear fellow,’ he said, ‘I should be charmed to hear it, 
but as a matter of fact I have not very much time this afternoon. 
Perhaps if you left the scenario with me—’ 

‘ It’s not written out,’ said Frank. 

Craddock glanced at the clock. 

‘ Ah, I see I have half an hour,’ he said. 

‘ That ought to be sufficient. If not, perhaps you can postpone 
your next engagement. However, you will see if you think it 
worth while. I propose to call my play ‘ The Middleman ! ’ 

Craddock’s hand, that was still up to his face, paused a moment. 
Then it began stroking again. 

‘ Quite a good title,’ he said, with an absolutely impassive tone. 

‘I thought you would approve. Of course he is the hero— 
shall we say ?—of the play. He’s large and stout—I want you to 
picture him to yourself—and wealthy and cultivated, a great judge 
of pictures and the arts generally. He purchases options on the 
work of young and unknown men—that’s how he gets his money— 
and makes devilish good bargains.’ 

Craddock raised his eyebrows slightly, and turned to Charles. 

‘And what is your part in this conspiracy ?’ he said quietly. 
‘ It is a conspiracy, I suppose.’ 

Charles crossed one leg over the other, and put his finger-tips 
together. 

‘Oh yes, you may call it a conspiracy,’ he said. ‘ We thought 
you would. You see, I’m going to paint a portrait of Frank’s 
Middleman. I know just what he looks like. I could draw him for 
you on a half-sheet, if you think it necessary. Then I shall send it 
to some gallery or other—it will be very like—just about the time 
that Frank’s play comes out. You might like to exercise your 
option over it. If so,I shall paint another one.’ 

‘Not in your present studio,’ said Craddock suddenly. 

‘Certainly not in my present studio. I shall never paint 
anything more in my present studio.’ 

Craddock grasped the whole situation : indeed it did not require 
any very great acuteness to enable him to see exactly how he stood, 
and on the whole he felt up to dealing with it. For a moment there 
was dead silence, but that Charles whistled a futile tuneless phrase. 
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‘There are such things as libel actions,’ he said to Frank. 

‘ For those who feel up to bringing them,’ said he. 

Once again Craddock paused. He got up from his sofa, went to 
the window and came back again. He rather expected to surprise 
a consultation of eyes going on between the two young men. But 
there was nothing of the kind. Frank was regarding his own boots, 
Charles was staring vacantly and stupidly, smiling a little, straight in 
front of him. Craddock was by no means a coward, and he felt not 
the smallest fright or nervousness. 

‘ If you think I should hesitate to bring a libel action against you,’ 
he said to Frank, ‘if you ever put on anything that could be con- 
strued as defamatory to my character, you are stupendously mis- 
taken. I know quite well that you have always disliked me—me, 
who took you out of the gutter, and gave you a chance of making 
your talents known. But that is always the way. To befriend a 
certain type of man means to make an enemy. By all means pro- 
ceed to write your play, and make it as scandalous and defamatory 
as you please. I shall make not the smallest protest against it ; you 
can produce it as soon as you like. But mind you it will run for one 
night only, and you will then find yourself involved in a libel action 
that will beggar you. Incidentally, though I imagine that this will 
seem to you a comparatively light matter, you will find you have 
caused to be recorded against you the verdict, not of a jury only, but 
of every decent-minded man and woman in England.’ 

Frank looked at him, and suppressed an obviously artificial 
yawn. 
‘ Hear, hear! ’ he said. 

‘And about my portrait ?’ said Charles, from the depth of his 
chair. 

Craddock turned to him. 

‘ All I have said to your friend regarding my line of conduct 
applies to you also,’ he said. ‘ You may do any caricature of me 
you please, and the more you hold me up to ridicule, the sounder 
will my grounds for action be. But what applies to you only is 
this. I consider that your conduct is infinitely more treacherous 
than his. He at least has, from the first almost, been avowedly 
hostile to me. You have pretended that you were conscious of the 
gratitude you certainly owe me. You have made me think that I 
was befriending a young man who was fond of me, and appreciated 
my kindness to him. Armstrong at any rate has made no such 
nauseous pretence. How deeply I am hurt and wounded I do not 
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care to tell you. But if it is, as I suppose it must be, a source of 
gratification to you to know that you have wounded me, you 
may rest thoroughly well satisfied with what you have done. I 
congratulate you on the result. I warned you, months ago, about 
your choice of friends. The only possible excuse for you is that 
you have fallen under the influence of the man I cautioned you 
against.’ 

Frank looked up from his boots to Charles. 

“Did he caution you against me?’ he asked. ‘ You never 
told me that.’ 

‘No, Frank. I didn’t want, then, to give you another cause 
for grievance. But he did warn me against you.’ 

“You would have been wise to take my advice,’ said Craddock. 
‘ As it is, perhaps you will see the propriety of your vacating my 
studio as soon as is convenient to you. I should think that by 
to-morrow evening I might hope to find it at my disposal.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Charles. ‘I daresay you will soon find some 
other promising student.’ 

Craddock turned his back on Frank for a moment. 

‘I never should have thought this of you, Charles,’ he said. 

There was real sincerity in his reproach. Bitter as was the 
injury he had tried to inflict on the boy, he was very fond of him, 
and valued the return of his affection. It might be objected that 
a man does not wilfully and cruelly injure one whom he is fond of. 
Such an objection is mistaken and ignorant. For herein lie three- 
quarters of the tragic dealings of the world—namely, that day by 
day and all day long men strike and betray their friends. They 
do not wrong those who are indifferent to them: for where should 
be the motive of that ? 

‘I should never have thought it of myself,’ said Charles, and 
his voice faltered on the words. 

Craddock turned to Frank again. 

“You have told me about your proposed play,’ he said, ‘ which 
I imagine was the object of your coming here, and Charles has 
come about his portrait. I do not know that anything further 
detains either of you.’ 

Frank could have applauded the quiet dramatic development 
of the scene. If he had come across it in a play, he would have 
watched it with the tensest diligence. And here it was all un- 
planned; the situation seemed to develop itself without any ex- 
terior assistance. Craddock, for instance, was taking exactly the line 
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that the drama demanded, and it was quite certain that he had 
not rehearsed his part. He felt certain also that Charles would 
prove equally discerning. 

‘ There is just one more thing,’ he said. ‘ I require you to destroy, 
in my presence, the contract I signed giving you an option to 
purchase three more plays of mine. You have a similar one with 
regard to pictures by Charles. That must be destroyed also.’ 

Craddock stared at him in amazement, 

‘ And is there anything else you would like me to do for you ?’ 
he asked, 

‘No; that is all.’ 

Craddock gave his usual sign of merriment, the laugh that 
chuckled in his throat, but did not reach outwards as far as his 
lips, which remained without a smile. It was something of a 
relief to find that this was the object of their outrageous threats, 
for he again felt himself competent to deal with it. It was not 
that he had actually feared anything else, but in spite of that he 
was glad to have the object of their threats avowed. 

‘You are most original conspirators,’ he said. ‘ You threaten 
me first, and when you see that your threats do not disturb me 
in the slightest degree, you produce, somewhat as an anticlimax 
surely, the object which you hope to gain by your futile menaces. 
Go away and practise; that is what I recommend you to do. 
Get some small handbook about conspiracy and blackmail. You 
are ignorant of the very rudiments of it. As you have seen, I 
snap my fingers at your threats—indeed, I am not sure whether 
it would not amuse me if you put them into execution. But to 
make your demands upon the top of so pathetic a failure is surely 
what you, Armstrong, would call a “ weak curtain.” ’ 

‘Certainly that would be a very weak curtain,’ said Frank, 
looking at his boots again. ‘ But it is not the curtain.’ 

There was no need for him to look at Charles: it was as certain 
as if they had gone over the scene till they knew it by heart that 
Charles would pick up his cue. But when Charles spoke Frank looked 
up at Craddock again. He wanted to see how he would take it. 

Charles neither shifted his position nor cleared his throat. 

‘How much did Ward give you for Philip Wroughton’s 
Reynolds ?’ he asked. 

Frank, watching Craddock’s face, saw only the very slightest 
change pass over it. But for the moment his eyes looked inwards, 
squinting a little. 
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‘That I suppose is your business ? ’ he observed. 

‘ Yes, in a moment I will tell you how it is,’ said Charles. ‘ Ward 
drew a cheque to you—’ 

Still Craddock’s face did not change. He interrupted. 

‘ Ah, a further threat to get my options cancelled ?’ he asked. 

‘No. It is not in order to get free of your options that I tell 
you this. That is a very minor concern. What matters is that 
you have swindled Mr. Wroughton. And it is my business because 
the cheque that was paid you for the Reynolds included a certain 
sum for my copy of the picture. Of that you only gave me fifty 
pounds.’ 

Then the change came. Craddock’s face grew a shade whiter, 
and his upper lip and forehead glistened. But in a moment he 
pulled himself together. 

‘ Ah, so this is the real threat,’ he said. ‘ We are going to have 
a weaker curtain than ever. I entirely decline to discuss my private 
affairs with you. Go and tell whom you please that I have swindled, 
to use your own word, my very good friend Philip Wroughton. 
Go down to Thorley and see how he will receive you and your 
news. Do you suppose he would listen to you? And do you 
suppose that I will doso any longer? Tell this story and any other 
you may have been concocting to the whole world, and at the 
proper time I will very effectually stop you. You and your friend 
seem to have so much money that libel actions are the only way 
in which you can get rid of it. But first tell Wroughton, whom I 
have swindled. The—the monstrous suggestion ! ’ 

For one moment his indignation flared up, the indignation of a 
man who is justly accused. The next he had mastered it again. 
But inflamed by this, or by some underlying emotion, he made an 
error, and allowed himself to say more, when he had (so rightly) 
intimated that enough had been said. 

‘It is lucky for me,’ he said, ‘ with such fellows round me that 
I was business-like in the matter. The cheque Ward drew me for 
five thousand pounds I passed straight on to my friend when the 
purchase was concluded, and I have his receipt for it. And as for 
your miserable fifty pounds, you agreed, as you very well know, to 
make the copy for that sum. You were glad enough to get it, and 
your gratitude was quite pretty. And that is all, I think. I have 
no more to say to either of you.’ 

He got up and indicated the door. Neither Charles nor Frank 
moved. And then a second sign escaped him. His indicating 
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hand dropped, and the one word he uttered to Charles stuck in his 
throat. 

‘Well?’ he said. 

“You have forgotten,’ said Charles, ‘that Ward gave you a 
cheque for five thousand pounds in payment for some Dutch pic- 
tures. There was a Van der Weyde among them. It was from 
Thistleton’s Gallery, I may remind you.’ 

‘You are very copiously informed.’ 

‘Yes. You see my brother was your clerk there. He well 
remembers the purchase and the drawing of the cheque. That was 
in June. The cheque was post-dated by a few days.’ 

Without doubt Craddock was listening now, though he had said 
he would listen no more. Frank watched him with the same hard, 
devouring interest with which he would have watched a man 
pinioned and led out to the execution shed. Charles went on in a 
voice that sounded a little bored. It was as if he repeated some 
well-known tiresome task he had learned. 

“It was in October,’ he said, ‘ that another cheque was drawn 
to you by Mr. Ward, under the same circumstances. He wrote 
it, that is to say, at Thistleton’s Gallery, at my brother’s desk. 
This time the cheque was larger, for it was of ten thousand and 
one hundred pounds. Reggie told me of it at the time. I did not 
connect it then with the Reynolds picture.’ 

‘ Lies—a pack of lies,’ said Craddock under his breath, but still 
listening. 

“No, not a pack of lies,’ said Charles. ‘You should not say 
that sort of thing. This morning I asked Mr. Ward how much he 
paid for the Reynolds. He told me not to tell anyone, but it is no 
news to you, and so I repeat it. He paid you ten thousand pounds. 
Also he said to me—you heard that—that he didn’t suppose I 
would do any more copies for a hundred pounds each. I drew an 
inference. And the whole cheque is accounted for.’ 

Suddenly Frank looked away from Craddock, and glanced at 
Charles, nodding. 

‘ He’s done,’ he said, as if some contest of boxing was in progress. 


Frank was right. During the fall of these quiet words, Craddock 
had collapsed ; there was no more fight left in him. He sat 
hunched up in his chair, a mere inert mass, with his eyes, glazed 
and meaningless, fixed on Charles, his mouth a little open and 
drooping. The shame of what he had done had, all these months, 
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left no trace on him, but the shame of his detection was a 
vastly different matter. But he made one more protest, as force- 
less and unavailing as the last roll of a fish being pulled to land, 
dead-beat. 

‘ Lies,’ he said just once, and was silent. 

Charles got up quickly out of his chair and stood up pointing 
athim. As yet he felt no spark of pity for him, for there was 
nothing to pity in a man who with his last effort reiterated the 
denial of his shame. And the tale of his indictment was not done 
yet. He spoke with raised voice, and vivid scorn. 

‘You should know a lie when you hear it better than that,’ 
he said. ‘Do I sound as if I was lying? Did you lie like that, 
when you lied about me to Philip Wroughton last autumn? Not 
you; you let your damned poison just dribble from you. You 
just hinted that I was a disreputable fellow, not fit to associate 
with him and his. You said it with regret—oh, I can hear you do 
it—you felt you ought to tell him. Wasn’t it like that ? Go on, 
tell me whether what I am saying now is lies too! You can’t! 
You’re done, as Frank said. There’s a limit even to your power 
of falsehood. Now sit there and just think over what’s best to be 
done. That’s all; you know it all now.’ 

No word came from Craddock. He had sunk a little more into 
himself, and his plump white hands hung ludicrously in front of 
him like the paws of a begging dog. A wisp of his long black hair 
that crossed the crown of his head had fallen forward and lay stuck 
to the moisture on his forehead. The two young men stood to- 
gether away from him on the hearth-rug, looking at him, and a 
couple of minutes passed in absolute silence. 

Then an impulse, not yet compassionate for this collapsed rogue, 
compassionate only for the collapse, came to Charles. 

“You had better have a drink,’ he said, ‘it will do you good. 
Shall I get it you?’ 

He received no answer, and went into the dining-room next door. 
The table was already laid for dinner, and on the sideboard stood 
syphon and spirit decanter. He poured out a stiff mixture and 
brought it back to him. And then, as he held it out to him, and 
saw him take it in both his hands, which even together were scarcely 
steady enough to carry it to his mouth, pity awoke. 

“I’m awfully sorry, you know, Mr. Craddock,’ he said. ‘I hate 
it all. It’s a miserable business.’ 

Craddock made no answer, but sip by sip he emptied the glass 
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Charles had brought him. For a few minutes after that he sat 
with eyes shut, but he smoothed his fallen lock of hair into its 
place again. 

‘What do you mean to do, either of you ?’ he asked. 

Charles nodded to Frank to speak. 

‘I don’t know what Charles means to do,’ he said, ‘ because we 
haven’t talked it over. For myself, I mean to have back my 
contract with you, or to see it destroyed. When that is done, 
I shall have nothing more to ask from you.’ 

He thought a moment. 

* You mustn’t do unfriendly things, you know,’ he said. ‘ You 
mustn’t systematically run down my work in your papers. That 
wouldn’t be fair. I intend, I may tell you, to hold my tongue about 
you for the future. I shan’t—I shan’t even want to abuse you any 
more. As for what I have heard about you in this last hour, it 
is quite safe with me, unless you somehow or other provoke me to 
mention it. I just want my contract, and then I shall have done 
with you.’ 

Craddock got up, and unlocked a pigeon-holed desk in the 
corner of the room. There were a quantity of papers in it. Of 
these he took out one from the pigeon-hole A, another from that 
of L. He glanced at these and handed one to each of the young 
men. Frank read carefully over what was written on his, and then 
folded it up, and put it in his pocket. 

‘Thank you; that is all,’ he said. 

Charles stood with his contract in his hand, not glancing at it. 
Instead, he looked at the large white-faced man in front of him. 

‘We have more to talk about,’ he said. ‘Shall we—wouldn’t 
it be better if we got it over at once ? If you wish I will come in 
later.’ 

The uncontrolled irritability of nerves, jangled and overstrung, 
seized Craddock. 

‘For God’s sake let us have finished with it now,’ he said, 
“unless you’ve got some fresh excitement to spring on me. What 
do you want me todo? And why does he wait there ?’ he said 
to Frank. 

Charles nodded to Frank. 

“Tl go then,’ he said. 

Charles’ anger and hot indignation had burned itself out. Of it 
there was nothing left but ashes, grey feathery ashes,not smouldering 
even any longer. It was impossible to be angry with anything so 
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abject as the man who sat inertly there. It was impossible to 
feel anything but regret that he sat convicted of such pitiful fraud 
and falsity. He saw only the wreck of a year’s friendship, the 
stricken corpse of his own gratitude and loyalty. Here was the 
man who had first believed in and befriended him, and it was not in 
his nature to forget that. It had so long been to him an ever-present 
consciousness that it had become a permanent inmate of his mind, 
present to him in idle hours, but present most of all when he was at 
work, and thus it was wrought into the web of his life and his 
passion. In the extinction of his anger, this reasserted itself again 
—tarnished it might be, and stained, but existent. And with that 
awoke pity, sheer pity, for the man who had made and marred it. 

He waited till Frank had closed the door. 

‘It’s wretched,’ he said, ‘ absolutely wretched.’ 

Even to Craddock in the shame of his detection, and in his 
miserable apprehension of what must yet follow, the ring of sincerity 
was apparent ; it reached down to him in the inferno he had made 
for himself. And the pity was without patronage ; it did not hurt. 

‘Thank you for that,’ he said. ‘ Now tell me what you want 
done. Or perhaps you have done what you wanted already... .” 

He broke off short and Charles waited. He guessed how terribly 
difficult any kind of speech must be. 

‘ There is just one thing I should like to tell you,’ said Craddock 
at length. ‘I—I lied about you to Philip Wroughton, but my 
object was not to injure you. I didn’t want to injure you. But 
I guessed that you were in love with Joyce. I guessed also that 
she—that she liked you. You stood in my way perhaps. My 
object was to reach her. That is all.’ 

There was no justification attempted; it was a mere state- 
ment of fact. He paused a moment. 

‘ But I was not sorry,’ he said, ‘even when I found that I had 
not advanced my own suit.’ 

‘I didn’t seem to matter, I suppose,’ said Charles in a sudden 
flash. 

‘Exactly that,’ said Craddock. ‘ But I ask your forgiveness. 
I always liked you.’ 

Charles did not answer at once, because he did not know whether 
he forgave Craddock or not. Certainly he did not want to injure 
him ; he felt he could go no further than that. 

‘T intend to forgive you,’ he said. ‘That will have todo... .’ 
Even as he spoke, all the innate generosity of the boy surged 
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up in rebellion at this shabby speech, and the shabbier hesitation 
of thought that had prompted it. 

‘No, that won’t have to do,’ he said quickly. ‘I should be 
ashamed to let that do. Forgive you? Why yes, of course. And 
now for the rest. You owe Mr. Wroughton five thousand pounds. 
There is no reason, I suppose, why you should see him and explain. 
I take it that you will send him his money. Is that so ?’ 

‘That shall be done.’ 

‘Right. About me—what you said about me,I mean. You 
must write to him, I think. You must withdraw what you said. 
Perhaps you had better do that at once.’ 

“Fes,” 

Charles got up. 

‘I will go then,’ he said. ‘ My properties shall have left your 
studio by to-morrow evening. There is nothing more to settle, 
I think.’ 

He held out his hand. 

‘Good-bye,’ he said. ‘I—I can’t forget we have been friends 
and I don’t want to. You have been awfully good to me in many 
ways. I always told Frank so. Good-bye.’ 

Craddock was perfectly capable, indeed he had proved himself 
so, of the depths of meanness and falsity. But he was not in 
natural construction like the villain of melodrama, who pursues 
his primrose path of nefarious dealing, calm and well-balanced, 
without one single decent impulse to clog his tripping feet. And 
when this boy, for whose gifts he had so profound an admiration, 
who knew the worst of him, could not forget, as he said, that they 
had been friends, he felt a pang of self-abasement that shot out 
beyond the mire and clay in which his feet were set. 

‘I wonder if you can possibly believe I am sorry,’ he said. 
‘I know it is a good deal to expect... . If that is so, may I ask 
you, as a favour which I should so much appreciate, that you do 
not take your things away from my studio, just yet anyhow ? Won’t 
you do that as a sign of your forgiveness? I won’t come there, 
I won’t bother you, or embarrass you with the sight of me. It 
isn’t so very much to ask of you, Charles.’ 

Charles had an instinctive repulsion from doing anything of 
the sort. He wanted to wash his hands clean of the man and of 
all that belonged to him, or could awaken remembrance of him. 
But on the other hand Craddock was so ‘down’; it was hardly 
possible to refuse so humble a petition. Besides he had said that 
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he forgave him, and if that was not fully and unreservedly done 
he might at least prop and solidify what he desired should be 
true in material and compassable ways. His mind needed but a 
moment to make itself up. 

‘By all means, if you wish,’ he said. ‘I should be very 
glad to. . . . And perhaps soon—not just yet, but soon—you will 
come and see my work, if I ring youup? Do! Or when you feel 
you would like to see me again, you will tell me. . . . Good-bye.’ 

Craddock heard him go downstairs, pass Frank’s door, and 
continue his journey. Not till then did he see that Charles had 
left on the edge of the chimney-piece the contract concerning options 
which he had given him back. For half a second the attitude of 
mind built and confirmed in him by the habit of years asserted itself, 
and he would have put it back into the desk from which he had 
taken it half an hour ago. But close on the heels of that came a 
more dominant impulse, and he tore it to bits, and threw the 
fragments into the fender. 

Then he sat down at his table, drew out his cheque-book and 
wrote a cheque payable to Philip Wroughton for five thousand 
pounds. There was no difficulty about that ; Mr. Ward’s amazing 
friend who had carried off the complete nightmare decoration of 
Post-Impressionists from the walls of Thistleton’s Gallery had 
enabled his banking-balance to withstand an even larger call on 
its substantiality than that. But there was a letter to be written 
with it... . 

Later his servant came in to remind him that in half an hour 
he expected two friends to dinner. Already the waste-paper 
basket was choked with ineffectual beginnings, implying palliations, 
where no palliation was possible, telling half the truth and hinting 
at the rest, and still Craddock sat, pen in hand, as far as ever from 
accomplishing this epistolary effort. And then an illuminating 
idea occurred to him: he would state just what had happened, 
neither more nor less, saying it in the simplest possible manner. . . . 
It took him a full half-hour always to dress for dinner, but he was 
ready to receive guests who were almost meticulously punctual ; 
so short a time had his note taken him. 


Philip Wroughton had become, so he often said to himself and 
Joyce, a perfectly different man, owing to his salutary wintering in 
Egypt,and in consequence (thinking himself perhaps,amore different 
man than he really was) had just been knocked flat by an attack 
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of lumbago, owing to a course of conduct that a few months ago he 
would have considered sheer insanity for one so physically handi- 
capped as himself. 

In consequence it was Joyce’s mission to take his letters and 
morning paper up to him, after breakfast, hear his account of 
himself, and any fresh comments on the origin of this painful 
attack which had occurred to him during the night, open his letters 
for him—there was seldom more than one—and entertain him with 
such news out of the paper as she thought would interest him. To- 
day the pain was a good deal better, and he had remembered a new 
and daring action of his own which quite accounted for his trouble. 

‘No doubt it was what I did on Thursday evening,’ he said, 
‘for if you remember you called me to the window after dinner, 
saying what a beautiful night it was, and that the moon was full. 
I am not blaming you, my dear—I only blame myself for my impru- 
dence, because, if you remember, I went out on the gravel path, in 
thin evening shoes and dress-clothes, and stood there, I daresay, a 
couple of minutes. I remember I felt a little chilly, and I took a 
glass of hot whisky and water before I went to bed. I had already 
had a glass of port at dinner, which in the old days was sufficient 
to give me a couple of days of rheumatism, and the whisky on the 
top was indeed enough to finish me off. Do you not think that it 
was that, Joyce ? Sometimes I feel that you are not really interested 
in this sort of thing, which means just heaven or hell tome. Iam 
sure if a mere look at the moon and a glass of whisky and water, 
without sugar, put you on your back for three days in agony and 
sleeplessness, I should show a little more curiosity about it. But I 
suppose you are accustomed to my being ill; it seems the natural 
state of things to you, and I’m sure I don’t wonder, considering 
that for years that has been my normal condition. Well, well, open 
the paper, and let us try to find there something which appeals to 
you more than your father’s health; aviation in France, perhaps, 
or the floods in the Netherlands.’ 

Poor Joyce had not at present had a chance of speaking. 

‘ But I am interested, father,’ she said, ‘ and it was rather rash 
of you to take port, and then a stroll at night and then whisky. 
I don’t know what Dr. Symonds will say to you if you tell him that, 
particularly when you told him yesterday that it was the draught 
in church on Sunday.’ 

“It all helps, Joyce,’ said her father, now contentedly embarked 
on the only interesting topic. ‘ As Dr. Symonds himself said, these 
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attacks are cumulative, all the little pieces of unwisdom of which 
one is guilty add to the pile, and at last Nature revenges herself. 
I wonder if coffee should go too; I should miss my cup of coffee 
after dinner. But I used to take it in Egypt without the slightest 
hint of ill-effects. Perhaps if-I had saccharine instead of sugar . . . 
I will ask Dr. Symonds. What letters are there for me ? ’ 

‘Only one. I think it’s from Mr. Craddock.’ 

Philip Wroughton frowned. 

‘Really what you told him when you came down from town 
yesterday about his slandering that young Lathom,’ he said, ‘ seems 
to me quite upsetting—if true, if true. Certainly it took away 
my appetite for lunch ; at least if I had eaten my lunch I feel sure 
it would have disagreed, and so, briefly, I left it. But on thinking 
it over, Joyce,—I thought a great deal about it last night, for I 
slept most indifferently—I do not see why we should let it influence 
our bearing to Craddock. After all, what has happened ? He said 
that young Lathom was not a very nice young fellow, and my 
mother has heard from his mother and his great friend that he is 
a very nice young fellow. What would you expect his mother and 
his friend to say ? It is Craddock’s word against theirs. As for 
flying out, as you did, into a state of wild indignation against 
Craddock (it was that which upset me for my lunch, I feel convinced) 
that is quite ludicrous . . . . And your grandmother’s letter to me, 
giving me what she called a piece of her mind, I can only—now I am 
better—regard as the ravings of a very old and lunatic person. 
And on the top of that tirade, saying that she wishes to come down 
here next week, and bring her precious young Lathom with her! 
Luckily this attack gives me ample excuse for putting off a proposed 
visit from anybody.’ 

‘You need only see them as much as you feel inclined,’ said 
Joyce. 

‘On the contrary,’ said Philip, with some excitement, ‘ when 
one is ill and there are visitors in the house, one is always meeting 
them when one does not want to. As you know, I do not take 
my hot bath till the middle of the morning ; I am sure to meet one 
or other of them in the passage. And my mother invariably uses 
up all the hot water in the boiler . . . it would all be very in- 
convenient. Besides, as I say, it was all hearsay about young 
Lathom being not quite steady; it is equally hearsay that he is. 
He may be as steady as a rock or as unsteady as—as that steamer 
from Marseilles to Port Said, for all I care.’ 
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‘But you acted on the report of his unsteadiness,’ said Joyce, 
‘in not letting him come down to see his copy of your Reynolds.’ 

Philip put a fretful hand to his face and closed his eyes. 

‘You are very persistent and argumentative, Joyce,’ he said, 
‘and you know I am not up to these discussions. And this morning 
only I was planning that, as soon as I could move, we would go and 
spend a fortnight at Torquay : I see they have been having a great 
deal of sunlight there. Pray let us not continue. I think you said 
there was a letter from Craddock, to whom you never did justice. 
You disappointed me very much, and him too, of course. Please 
take his letter and see what he has to say.’ 

Joyce tore open the envelope and took out the contents. 

‘ There seems to be a cheque enclosed,’ she said. 

Philip raised himself in bed, and put out his hand. An un- 
expected cheque by post is a pleasant excitement to all but the 
most apathetic Croesus. 

‘Give it me,’ he said. ‘I wonder what that can be for.’ He 
glanced at it. 

‘Good God, how slow you are, Joyce!’ he exclaimed ; ‘ read 
his letter. I don’t know what it means.’ 

Joyce read ; 

‘I enclose my cheque for five thousand pounds, which is the 
balance of what I actually received from Mr. Ward for your 
Reynolds. With regard to your subsequent proceedings I throw 
myself unreservedly on your mercy. I have also to tell you that 
the statements I made to you about the character of Charles Lathom 
are entirely unfounded. I unreservedly withdraw them.’ 


Philip made a quicker movement than he had done since 9.30 a.m. 
three mornings before, the same being the moment when the 
lumbago stabbed him. 

‘Five thousand pounds!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Why the man’s a 
thief! Joyce, five thousand pounds. A liar, too! He acknowledges 
he told lies about that young Lathom. I’ve never had such a 
shock in my life. And the interest on all this money. Doesn’t 
he owe me that as well? Is it that he means by throwing himself 
on my mercy ? I am not sure that I am inclined to be merciful 
about that... .’ 

Then he made an enormous concession. 

‘Joyce, we must certainly show young Lathom that—why, 
I am sitting quite upright in bed, and felt nothing when I moved— 
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as I say, young Lathom must certainly be told that he may come 
down to see his copy. It would not do to be less generous than 
Craddock about that. But I am very much shocked: I hardly 
know what to say. Anyhow, I will have my bath at once. And you 
might look up the trains to Torquay, my dear. Your grandmother 
and young Lathom must come down after we get back. Really, 
even when I move, I feel no pain at all—only a little stiffness. They 
say a great shock sometimes produces miraculous results. . . .’ 
Joyce never quite determined the nature of this shock ; some- 
times it seemed only reasonable to suppose it was the shock of joy 
at this unexpected and considerable sum of money, sometimes 
she construed it into a shock of horror at this self-revelation of their 
travelling companion. But certainly the lumbago ceased from 
troubling, and two days afterwards they started for Torquay. 


(To be concluded.) 








